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LAFAYETTE AND ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE 


N THE struggle between the forces of liberty and those of tyr- 
anny, as recorded by history, there have been men who seem to 
have been chosen by Divine Providence to carry high the torch of 
freedom, through no matter what obstacles. Marie-Joseph Lafayette 
was certainly one so chosen. Everything in Lafayette’s environ- 
ment and social position pointed to a life of ease and comfort in 
France with his beloved wife, Adrienne. Yet, we all know, how, 
a big red-headed boy of nineteen, albeit already married for three 
years to a girl of high nobility, a Captain in the Dragoons, im- 
mensely rich and a Marquis to boot, he left France in disguise 
to come to our shores in order to enroll actively in the fight for 
American independence in which he was destined to play a key role. 
Back for good in France, American independence having been 
achieved, he dedicated himself to the promulgation of the prin- 
ciples of liberty—that liberty which he idolized and defended, as 
he wrote to his young pregnant wife from la Victoire, the ship that 
was taking him to America on May 30, 1777: ‘‘ Défenseur de cette 
liberté que j’adolatre.’” No one who reads Lafayette’s letters can 
ever doubt that his passion for liberty was genuine. To his bosom 
friend, Washington, he, a Catholic, wrote on May 11, 1785 of his 
efforts to reform the civil rights of the French Protestants, who, 
without being persecuted, were being submitted to intolerable des- 
potism.’ To Washington, too, he had written on Feberuary 5, 1783 
of his dreams for freeing the negroes, a subject to which he re- 
ferred at various times in his correspondence.’ His great oppor- 
tunity for putting his principles into action was to come, of course, 
on July 11, 1789, when he presented to the French National As- 
sembly an ‘‘European Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citi- 
zens’”™ which later served as the basis for that adopted by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and, nearly fourteen years after Lafayette’s 
death, became, on February 24, 1848, the motto of the French 
Republic: ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.’” Which motto, Pétain, 
in our day, tried to expunge in vain. 
Lafayette’s all-important part in the French Revolution of 1789 
and the July Revolution of 1830, like that in the American Revo- 
lution, is, of course, a matter of general knowledge. What is not 
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widely known is the encouragement he gave to those seeking con- 
stitutional governments, independence and freedom everywhere: 
The Dutch, Spaniards, Venezuelans, Poles, Belgians, Portuguese, 
Italians, Germans. Nor was this help merely an expression of senti- 
ment on his part; he tried to give practical aid, too, as, for ex- 
ample, when he tried to get a substantial grant from the French 
Government for the Poles. 

Especially little known, since they have been almost not at all 
studied, are Lafayette’s activities on behalf of Italian independ- 
ence.’ His sympathies for the cause of Italian freedom were first 
enlisted in February 1821, when the inhuman repressions against 
the unsuccessful Neapolitan revolutionists were put into full force 
by the Bourbon turneoat, King Ferdinand I, who returned to 
Naples, flanked by Austrian bayonets to crush the revolution he 
at first had seemingly tolerated.’ It was at this time that Lafayette, 
who, like most gentlemen of his time, had long been a Mason," be- 
came a member of French charbonnerie,’ the French equivalent for 
carboneria, an international European secret society the members 
of which, known as carbonari, conspired for revolutions against ab- 


solute regimes, in order to set up constitutional governments. All 
the revolts fostered in Italy at this time, and there were several, 
were instigated by the carbonari, who were aiming, too, at Italian 


unity and independence.” 

Toward the end of the year 1821, Lafayette made the acquaint- 
ance of General Guglielmo Pepe, an Italian patriot exile who had 
founded in London a ‘‘Society of Europeans for Constitutional 
Jovernments.’™ Invited to join the society, General Lafayette 
wrote to Pepe with enthusiastic warmth: ‘‘It is with great pleasure 
that I associate myself with your confederation of European patri- 
ots; this holy alliance, opposed to that of despotism and privilege, 
ean not but be very useful; the cause of the right of mankind will 
triumph without any doubt whatsoever, and we shall congratulate 
ourselves on having contributed to its success .. .’™ 

The two generals, Lafayette and Pepe, had much in common, 
though they came from very different social strata and back- 
grounds, and though their luck had been at opposite poles: victory 
for Lafayette in his undertakings, defeat for Pepe on every oc- 
easion. Like Lafayette, the Italian patriot had begun early his 
activities for freedom. At sixteen he had rushed to the defense of 
the Republic proclaimed in Naples in 1799; at eighteen he had 
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fought under Napoleon, participating in the great battle of Ma- 
rengo; when not quite twenty, he had been arrested in Naples as 
a conspirator against the Bourbons. Subsequently, freed from 
prison because of the French occupation of Naples, he had fought 
in his native Calabria and wherever else the opportunity offered 
itself for Italian freedom, never ceasing to conspire against tyranny. 

The society founded by Pepe was, unfortunately, destined to 
failure. Not even the efforts of Lafayette, whose enthusiastic ad- 
herence had caused the hopes of the patriots to rise high, were of 
any avail. But the friendship between the two generals was gen- 
uine and they remained on terms of reciprocal respect with an 
abiding mutual affection, as is evidenced in their correspondence 
and in General Pepe’s Memoirs.” 

Ten years later, fresh from the July Revolution of 1830 in which 
he had been perhaps the top leader, Lafayette was, once again, to 
take up the cudgels for Italian freedom. Italian hopes and the 
hopes of all European liberals had been stimulated, not only by 
the success of the July Revolution, but especially by Lafitte’s dec- 
laration of the doctrine of non-intervention. Lafitte was President 
of the French Ministers. The doctrine of non-intervention, in the 
defining of which Lafayette had had a big share, was interpreted 
to mean that France would not allow a foreign state to intervene 
in the internal affairs of a state to snuff out a revolution and 
thereby help restore the absolute government against which the 
revolt was being staged. For Italy this would mean that Austria 
would not be allowed to intervene (as she had done in 1820) to 
kill any movements for freedom that might crop up in the various 
states of which Italy was composed. The exaltation of the Italian 
exiles in Paris after July 30th was understandably great. Revolts 
were planned for several cities in Italy. The Paris Committee of 
Italian patriots, most of them carbonari, addressed a letter, early 


in 1831, to Lafayette, a fellow carbonaro, who was Head of the 


‘‘Upper Assembly’’ (Alta Vendita) of Paris, picturesquely desig- 


nated as the ‘‘Great Firmament,’™ and a leader in the recently 
successful July Revolution which had instigated them to plan re- 
volts for Italy. In the letter they thanked him for his devotion to 
the cause of liberty in general and especially for his good wishes 
for Italian independence. 

Lafayette replied in a letter which is, to my knowledge, still 
unpublished, dated February 26, 1831. He gave the Italian patri- 
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ots words of stirring encouragement, crediting them accurately 
with the recent revolts of early February in the Romagne, at Bo- 
logna, Modena, Reggio and Parma. It was in the annals of their 
beautiful country, he wrote, in the earliest studies of his childhood 
that he had experienced precocious stirrings of his heart for re- 
publican actions and virtues. (C’est dans les fastes de votre belle 
patrie, la premiére étude de mon enfance, que nous avons tous 
éprouvé les précoces battemens de nos coeurs, au récit des actions 
et des vertus républicaines.) ‘‘Twice,’’ he contiuued, ‘‘has the 
sacred fire blazed in Italy; but in the present progress of politicai 
civilization, cleared from the old alloys of servitude and aristocracy, 
emanating from the sovereignty of the people and founded on the 
representative system—today, when the indefeasible duties of men 
and societies have been clearly defined, it is meet that your admir- 
able language should proclaim, and your so very intelligent people 
should practice in all their fullest extent the principles of true and 
complete liberty.’’ 

‘*Too long,’’ the letter went on, ‘‘gentlemen, has Italy been the 
property of a few families, an object of traffic among them, the 
theatre of foreign diplomacy, the sport of lying promises inces- 


santly violated. All the friends of human emancipation wish that 
your liberty may be finally established on the basis of a perfect 


independence and nationality.”’ 

**The recent Revolution (in Italy) of which I am honored to be 
an ardent admirer, is due to the inner, spontaneous impulses of 
your patriotism. The only merit that we, the French of the July 
barricades, had in it was that of having given a good example of 
praise in the combat, generosity after victory. We are far from 
repudiating this glory: it imposes upon us, in my opinion, towards 
our brothers in liberty of other nations, feelings and duties more 
pressing than those of an ordinary sympathy ...’’ 

Then, in testimony of the sentiments of the French people to- 
wards the many exiles in France, especially in Paris. Lafayette 
continued, ‘‘You yourselves can give your compatriots a sincere 
witness of the living, profound sympathy of the French people for 
you. You have been able to see first hand their admiration, their 
prayers for your success, the need they feel of seeing noble and 
classical Italy win and consolidate its liberty and independence.”’ 

The letter ended with an assuring reference to the important 
principle of non-intervention: ‘‘As for the constitutional govern- 
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ment which governs our foreign affairs, I can only call your at- 
tention to its proclamation from the national rostrum (Parlia- 
ment), and to the assent which it gave three times in this Chamber, 
in not opposing my definitions of the French system of non-in- 
tervention. I shall add that I have had knowledge of official let- 
ters that were in accordance with the principles.’™ 

It is clear from this magnificent letter that the liberty-loving 
French General did not limit himself to the expression of lofty 
sentiments on the subject of Italian independence, but that he took 
practical action for bringing it about. 

Paris in late 1830 and early 1831 was swarming with exiles from 
the various countries where the fight for freedom was on. Among 
the many Italian exiles that mingled in the Parisian throng were 
some destined to be marked out for fame by history. Like Giuseppe 
Mazzini, dreaming of a new organization, ‘‘ Young Italy’’ (Giovine 
Italia), and of an Italian Republic. Of some of the exiles Lafayette 
was a warm, close, personal friend: of Cristina Belgiojoso Tri- 


, 


vulzio, The ‘‘Revolutionary Prineess’’ from Milan, for instance.’ 
Just the type for which the old freedom-loving Marquis would feel 
a strong affinity: a princess of an old, noble family who was will- 
ing to endure poverty, hardships and ignominy for the cause of 
Italian independence. Renowned for her beauty, she was passion- 
ately loved by Thiers, Heine, and by Alfred de Musset, who wrote 
for her one of his most beautiful poems, after his rupture with her: 

“Elle était belle, si la Nuit 

Qui dort dans la sombre chapelle 

Ou Michel-Ange a fait son lit, 

Immobile, peut étre belle .. .” 
Though, in the typical romantic manner of the period, she chris- 
tened herself La Princesse Malheureuse, her sorrows were far from 
being the imaginary ones of the French Romantics, since there was 
no sacrifice that she did not willingly make to further Italian free- 
dom. At her famous Saturdays in her aristocratic home on the rue 
d’Anjou, there gathered such renowned men as Thiers, Thierry, 
Michelet, Guizot, Alfred de Musset, Victor Hugo, de Tocqueville, 
Théophile Gautier, Heine, Victor Cousin, Bellini, and Rossini. But 
there, too, she welcomed the most humble exile from Italy. A series 
of unpublished notes that I have consulted written by the Princess 
give proof of her complete dedication to the Italian cause. To no 
needy Italian patriot did she refuse help, even when she herself was 
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in dire financial cireumstances. ‘‘Dear M,’’ one of these notes 
reads, in answer to a request for help, ‘‘I begin by thanking you 
and assuring you that I consider the request you make of me a 
proof of friendship and confidence, and that, consequently, I am 
grateful to you for it.’’ And, ‘‘ My affairs are very far from being 
in order, and, until I ean execute a certain sale, I depend entirely 
on my mother’s kindness and courage .. .’’ She sold her jewels, 
all her possessions, to help Italy’s cause. No wonder that the old 
Marquis, who, too, had given his riches to further freedom, even 
for a country not his own, America, was strongly attached to the 


Italian Prineess by genuine bonds of affection. 
No one of the Italian exiles stirred Lafayette’s sympathies so 
deeply, however, as did Piero Maroncelli, who arrived in Paris in 


January, 1831, after ten years of imprisonment by the Austrian 
yovernment, eight of which had been spent in the Austrian prison, 
the Spielberg, where he had lost a leg and his health. Piero Ma- 
roncelli was a poet and musician who, as a carbonaro, had con- 
spired for Italian freedom, had been arrested in Milan together 
with his famous friend, Silvio Pellico, by the Austrian police to be 
ultimately relegated to the dark dungeons and chains of the Spiel- 
berg. The tightness of the chains had caused a wound that had 
gangrened so that the leg had had to be amputated by the prison 
barber. The amputation had been so badly botched that the un- 
fortunate prisoner was never able to get a satisfactory artificial 
leg, even after he came to the United States where he was destined 
to end his days. It is not surprising that the old General who, too, 
had suffered some five years of imprisonment at the hands of 
Austria, part of the time in the Austrian dungeon of Olmiitz, 
should have at once weleomed Maroncelli as a friend to be helped. 

Shortly after Maroncelli’s arrival in Paris, Lafayette made a 
sensational speech in Parliament which was fully reported in the 
liberal press. ‘‘General Lafayette has spoken from the rostrum on 
the prisoners of the Spielberg,’’ reported Le Constitutionnel of 
Monday, February 25, 1831. ‘‘The lot reserved for those wretched 
victims of absolute power is not sufficiently enough known.’’ The 
aecount continued with a description of the Spielberg, the espe- 
cially cruel treatment of political prisoners, the brutal way in which 
Maroneelli’s leg had been amputated. Lafayette enumerated the 
volitical prisoners still rotting in the Austrian prison, including 
a Frenchman, Alexander Andryane. Having stated the dire facts, 
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as Lafayette vividly had proclaimed them in the French Chamber, 
the article concluded : ‘‘Any comments would be superfluous. We 
present the facts for the indignation of all friends of justice and 
humanity.’ It was evident from the whole speech that the love 
of freedom, the indignation against tyranny, still ran as hot in 
the artistocratic veins of the General in his seventy-fifth year as 
they had when he was a lad of nineteen. 

But Lafayette did not confine himself to making eloquent 
speeches in the French Chamber on behalf of the Italian political 
prisoners, he aided them in every practical way in which he could. 
To Maroncelli he became a true friend, never missing the oppor- 
tunity to do even the personal little favors for him that might spell 
the difference between misery and the solace so needed by a erip- 
pled exile. 

‘‘My dear Colleague,’’ reads an unpublished note of La- 
fayette’s among the Maroncelli papers in Forli, ‘‘ You gave me yes- 
terday a ticket of which I have disposed; but here is Maroncelli, 
the prisoner of the carcere duro (hard labor) of the Spielberg, who 
came out of it at the end of eight years, having left there a leg and 
half of his thigh, amputated because of his chains and his suf- 


ferings. He asks me for a ticket for himself, and, if possible, one 
for his brother. Couldn’t you, even though he lacks a ticket, order 
that he be admitted? You will not often find, thank God, requests 
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like these to favor. Accept my sincere affection—Lafayette. 

And again, several months later, on September 13, 1831, anothe 
unpublished note of Lafayette’s attests to the fact that nothing was 
outside the range of his activities when it came to help for Maron- 
celli, even to the writing of letters of introduction for Maroncelli’s 
friends who were coming to the United States. ‘‘I send to Mr. 
Maroncelli the two letters for his friends; one is addressed to Mr. 
Carrol, the only survivor of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; the other is for Mr. Skinner whose wife he may have 
met at our home here in Paris. There are in Maryland, and par- 
ticularly in Baltimore, many Catholics, which seems to me to fit 
better the case of Mr. Splendori. I pray Mr. Maroncelli to aecept 
my friendly regards—Lafayette.’™ 

It was Lafayette who first presented Maroncelli to Louis Phi- 
lippe, the bourgeois, liberal King whom the July Revolution had 
placed on the throne. The occasion was one of those brilliant re- 
ceptions which the new King and Queen enjoyed giving in the 
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Palais-Royal. Maroncelli recorded the event in his memoirs, pub- 
lished in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1836 :” ‘‘One evening (March 
5, 1831), as I was leaning on the arm of the venerable Lafayette, 
in a saloon of the Hotel-de-Ville, I, for the first time, met the 
King, the Queen, and all the royal family.’’ The introduction was 
not merely for social reasons, for Maroncelli at once took the oppor- 
tunity to ask the King to exert his influence, as he wrote in his 
reminiscences, ‘‘in behalf of my poor companions whom I left at 
Spielberg; nine are still there, and one of them is a French citi- 
zen.’’ Maroneelli’s memoirs continue: ‘‘The King and Queen ex- 
pressed great solicitude to comply with my request,—and it is but 
justice to say, that they have adopted every means for that pur- 
pose.’’ Maroneelli received other help from the Court, for him- 
self and for his publications. 

But, for all the King’s good will, and for all the work and in- 
fluence of so eminent a person as Lafayette, the fate of the Italian 
exiles in France, and with it that of the Spielberg prisoners as well 
as that of Italian freedom and independence, was doomed for the 
time being. With all the best intentions in the world, Louis Phi- 
lippe was not of the calibre needed to withstand the dire threats 
of Austria. One has only to read the still unpublished diplomatic 
correspondence of this period between Mal Maison, the French 
ambassador at Vienna and Sebastiani, the French Secretary of 
State, as well as that of Count d’Apponyi, the Austrian ambassador 
at Paris, to understand how worried Metternich was over the ac- 
tivities of the Italian patriots in France, especially after it was 
evident with no shadow of a doubt that the insurrections in Mo- 
dena and Bologna had been reported in Paris as faits accomplis 
even before they had actually taken place, proving, of course, that 
they had emanated from Paris itself.” Metternich, in a long inter- 
view that he had with Mal Maison on February 26 of that year, 
1831, made it quite clear that he knew how to bend the sympathies 
of Louis Philippe to his will. He notified the French Government 
that Austria would back every move on the part of, the Bourbons 
and the Bonapartists against the newly and not too firmly estab- 
lished French constitutional monarchy. 

The results of Metternich’s threats were dire, indeed. On March 
17, 1831, only a few days after Lafayette had introduced Maron- 
eelli to the King, Casimir Périer, who had succeeded Lafitte as 
President of the Ministers, proclaimed in Parliament that the 
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French Government would not for its part violate the principle 
of non-intervention (which Lafayette had defined in such a way 
as to help the forces of freedom against those of reaction), but 
that it would not intervene with French arms there where this 
principle might be violated. The teeth had been drawn out of the 
principle that had allowed Belgium to detach herself from Holland 
and set up an independent government without Austria’s and Rus- 
sia’s intervention. The hope of Italian independence was set back 
for some decades. One can not help reflecting how different the 
course of events might have been had Lafayette instead of Louis 
Philippe been at the head of the French nation. 

The consequences of Metternich’s suecess with Louis Philippe 
were bad, too, for the Italian patriots. Those who were allowed to 


stay in Paris were put under constant surveillance of the Police, 


as the records of the period amply prove. Life was hard and drab 
for them, since they found employment with difficulty and were 
forced, for the most part, to live in poverty and squalor. It is not 
to be wondered at that many left Paris to try their luck elsewhere. 
Maronecelli, for example, whom Lafayette had especial reason for 
befriending, came to the United States as a member of on opera 
company recruited in Europe for the newly built sumptuous Opera 
House at Church and Leonard Streets in New York. He landed 
with his bride, a German opera singer whom he had married in 
Paris just before leaving, in the fall of 1833. He brought many 
letters of recommendation from General Lafayette to important 
friends in the United States who might help the Italian exile and 
his German wife. Among these letters there was one ‘‘ pour |’ancien 
ministre des finances en Amérique, puis ambassadeur en France, 
aujourd ‘hui Président de la Banque—homme trés considérable et 
considéré.’’ Another was addressed to ‘‘le Président de 1’ Académie 
des Beaux Arts’’; still another was ‘‘pour l|’ancien Maire de New 
York, négociant et manufacturier de 1°" classe, maison trés 
agréable a fréquenter;’’ a fourth letter was for ‘‘le Président de 
la société philosophique et littéraire..’ And the General promised 
that he would introduce Maroneelli to other friends, wouid ‘‘in- 
cessantly write to Boston, Philadelphia ete.’’ to announce his ar- 
rival in America and would send him a list of the people to whom 
he wrote.* 

Maroncelli was destined to become an important link in the intel- 
lectual and cultural relations between the United States and Italy 
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Edgar Allan Poe included him among his literati. His badly mu- 
tilated leg was a constant living proof of what a tyrannical gov- 
ernment could do to its victims and helped to stir interest among 
Americans for Italian independence. But his friend, and the ven- 
erable friend of Italian freedom, Marie-Joseph Lafayette, died only 
a few months after Maroncelli’s arrival in our country and thus 


was ended an important chapter in the history of human freedom. 
ANGELINE H. LoGrasso 


Bryn Mawr College 
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friend of Maroncelli’s, who went to get the letters of recommendation from 
Lafayette and left there for Maroncelli with the accompanying informa- 
tion: «Le général prie . . . de vous présenter 4 d’autres amis et incessa- 
ment il écrira 4 Boston, 4 Philadelphie etc. pour annoncer votre arrivée 
en Amérique. Il vous enverra la liste des personnes a qui il écrira..» 





THE BYRON-HOBHOUSE TRANSLATION OF 
PELLICO’S “FRANCESCA” 


I 


A COUPLE of years ago I ventured a conjecture which I hoped 

might explain an Italian tradition, long-standing but appar- 
ently without foundation, that Byron had translated into English Sil- 
vio Pellico’s tragedy, Francesca da Rimini.’ This statement had con- 
tinued to appear even in recent Italian histories of literature, al- 
though it had been contradicted by an Italian writer on Byron, 
Corrado Zacchetti, who claimed that Pellico had invented the whole 
story to increase his own consequence.” 

My suggested explanation was that Byron and John Cam Hob- 
house had begun the translation together in Milan in October 1816, 
after their meeting with Pellico, that Byron had wearied of the 
task almost immediately, and that Hobhouse had completed it 
alone and intended to publish it with a prefatory essay on English 
and Italian theories of tragedy which would embody some of By- 


ron’s own views. 


A misinterpreted note in Professor E. H. Vincent’s Byron, Hob- 
house and Foscolo took me to the British Museum in search of the 
manuscript of this conjectured translation. There I found not the 
translation but a couple of letters which led me to Albemarle Street, 
where through the kindness of Sir John Murray I was given access 
to further correspondence which proved my theory to have been 


correct. 
This correspondence I am publishing here for the first time. 


The earlier letters are undated, but I am arranging them in the 
order which their subject matter indicates. Letters 1-5 are com- 
plete, but of the others I quote only the relevant passages. 


II 
1. [Murray to Hobhouse—British Museum] 


Albemarle Street 
Thursday [n.d.] 

Dear Sir, 
Will you do me the favour to allow me the use of your copy of the 
Tragedy of Francisca de Rimini—We are preparing an article on Foscolo 
and are desirous of enriching it with some notice of this Tragedy also— 
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which, if I recollect rightly, you had nearly translated and proposed to 
bring on the stage—I fear I may not venture to ask for a sight of this 
also and for permission to make quotations from it—for which however 
I should feel very grateful. With compliments I remain dear Sir 

Your obliged servant 

John Murray 


J. C. Hobhouse Esq. 


2. (Hobhouse to Murray—Murray Archives] 


[No place or date] 
Dear Sir, 

You are exceedingly welcome to the use of the original and of the 
translation too if you or Mr Foscolo can turn it to any account. They are 
at Whitton—but I will take an early opportunity of riding down for them. 
I have some notion of translating the Ricciarda and adding a short ac- 
count of Silvio Pellico the author of the Francesca but this cannot be 
until her most gracious Majesty allows parliament to separate. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Hobhouse 


3. [Hobhouse to Murray—Murray Archives] 


10 Mill Street 
{n.d.] 
My dear Sir, 

The partiality (as the authors say) of some friends has made me 
think it possible that my Illustrations’ might be remolded and repub- 
lished in a different form and under a different name as “a Guide 
amongst the ruins of Rome” or s[ome suc]h# title. Pray be kind enough 
to let me Know what is the state of your second edition and also what 
is your opinion as to the important question which I have propounded to 
you. I think I might from my notes make up something new so as to 
give perhaps an additional interest to the collection. 

What say you also to publishing Francesca with my translation—or 
the translation without the Italian? Friends (again) tell me it is not 
ill-done—If it should be thought not bad so much the better for us—if 
it should be damned so much the better for the critics who will have the 
pleasure of mauling a radical 

truly# 
J. C. Hobhouse 


4. [Murray to Hobhouse—British Museum] 


Albemarle Street 
Friday [n.d.] 

My Dear Sir, 
I shall have much pleasure in publishing your translation of Fran- 
cisca, either with or without the original, as a second consideration may 
lead us to determine—and it may go to the printer as soon as you... .* 


please. 
It will require much time and labour to disengage your notes from 


* Letter torn. 
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their present form and to arrange them into a regular narrative—they 
will merit a higher title than “Guide”. 

You have seen, have you not, Cole Leakes Topography of Athens— 
would not yours become “The Antiquities and Topography of Rome”— 
this work will require consideration—and I shall be happy to confer 
with you upon it. 

I now send you on the vexed copy of Sardanapalus—read it and tell 
me candidly what you think of it—so soon as you have done this I shall 
have ready for you some acts of another Tragedy—The Two Foscari. 

I always have pleasure in communications from you—and I ever am 

Dearest Sir 

Your much obliged 
& faithful Servt. 
Jno Murray 


5. [Hobhouse to Murray—Murray Archives] 


Whitton Park, Hounslow 
Aug. 8 [dated in pencil .ig. 1821] 
My dear Sir, 

I have read Sardanapalus with some attention and I must say that it 
interested me very deeply. The character of the hero, though historical, 
is, to the great mass of readers, new and I doubt not will be thought 
fantastical and unnatural by some—but it is extremely well-supported 
and ends as it began. I do not think so highly of the poetry of Sarda- 
napalus as of that of the Doge nor do I believe the work itself to be so 
dramatic—at least not according to the English notions of the drama. 
After all, if it be not presumptuous in me to say so, I should venture to 
assert that tragedy writing is not Lord Byron’s fort. That is to say that 
it will not turn out to be the best thing that he can do. According to my 
poor way of thinking the Corsair and the IVth Canto will always bear 
away the palm. 

With respect to what you have been good enough to say about Fran- 
cisca re Revision and translation I should think we had better wait until 
next season. However I will write it out and you can show it to whom 
you like previously to publication. I presume by what you hint as to the 
Illustrations that the second edition sticks and is likely to stick. I must 
flatter myself that the title is in fault for I have heard from competent 
authority (amongst others Mr Elmsley who spoke to my brother upon it) 
that it is the only tolerable thing that has been written of late upon 
Roman antiquities. Sir Robert Inglis told me much the same thing on 
his return from Rome the other day—and yet I do not believe the thing 
was ever reviewed in any respectable publication—except the Monthly 
which accused the author of democracy because he preferred republican 
to Imperial Rome—a dunce. 

By the way I am sorry to hear such an account of poor Stoddart. This 
comes of selling books in the radical line. 

I have returned Sardanapalus according to your desire and shall be 
glad to have the two Foscari. Is Foscolo in London? 

Ever truly yours, 
J. H. Hobhouse 
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6. [Hobhouse to Byron—Murray Archives] 
August 12 1821 


... Your Sardanapalus is to my poor way of thinking very interesting. 
I am not quite sure that I like it as well as the Doge and certainly it 
will not do so well for: acting—but I repeat it is, to my taste, very in- 
teresting and will be even more so to those who never heard of the ca- 
tastrophe by which your hero closed himself and dynasty. 

I am thinking of employing myself this recess in writing a little essay 
on Italian tragedy and appending to it a translation of Francesca da 
Rimini which if you recollect we began together at Milan. I wish you 
would help me—you could run off two or three sheets of hints loose or 
connected in no time—Your opinion for instance of Alfieri’s plays in- 
dividually—at least of the best of them. Or perhaps the present state of 
the stage with which your long residence and habits etc. must make you 
perfectly well acquainted. I shall, if I can, do the thing in the style of 
the essay in Italian literature which, if I recollect right, you thought 
well done. 

You will be giad to hear that I learn from competent judges (Elms- 
ley for example) that the antiquarian part of my illustrations of your 
Childe is the only tolerable thing that has been produced of late years 
respecting Italy. The Reviews took no notice of them—I am convinced 
that they were unable to find fault and unwilling to bestow praise. A 
radical can expect nothing from Edimburgh or London except, (when 


best treated) entire silence. Pray give me a little help towards my be- 
fore mentioned scheme. I am bent upon it for notwithstanding late 
occupations of another and more noisy kind I return speedily, like a dog 
to his vomit, to my old unsuccessful pursuits... . 


7. [Hobbouse to Byron—Murray Archives] 
London Sept. 24 1821 


It is an age since I heard from you, but of you I hear pretty regularly 
except when I am at a distance from the Honorable D. K.[innaird] or 
John Murray Esquire one of whom, I think, has news of you at the least 
once a week on matters poetical or personal. I wrote to you not a long 
time ago time enough for an answer but have had none. Pray write when 
you have nothing better to do.... 

I have not seen your Foscari—Murray has not sent them to me—when 
he does I will write and let you know which please me, according to my 
poor way of thinking, most—-the Foscari or Sardanapalus. Have you 
thought of the request I made you as to the state of dramatic writing 
etc. in Italy? It would be a dispensation worthy of you—if you have not 
better work in hand.... 


8. [Hobhouse to Murray—Murray Archives] 
Oct. 28/21 Ramsbury 


... I have, according to your directions, inclosed Cain to Mr Barrows. 
I trust it will be sent to Lord Byron before publication for I should like 
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him to see it in print and to have some opportunity of changing his 
opinion upon this production. 
Francesca sleeps—were she to waken perhaps your friends the critics 
might prevent me from sleeping. 
I remain very truly yours, 


J. C. Hobhouse 


Ill 


Murray's first letter refers to an article which was to appear 
in the Quarterly Review for October 1820. Purportedly a review 
of Manzoni’s Conte di Carmagnola, Foscolo’s Ricciarda, and Pel- 
lico’s Francesca da Rimini, it is rather a detailed discussion of 
Italian tragedy from its origins. It has always been attributed to 
Henry Hart Milman, and he may well have written the body of 
the essay, but his Italian was not good enough to enable him to 
produce finished translations, and it is now evident from these let- 
ters that the translations from Francesca are by Hobhouse. As the 
latter speaks in the second letter of his intention of translating 
Ricciarda, the quotations from that play too may well be by his 
hand. Whether the other translations (from Monti, Decio da Orte, 
and Manzoni) are also by Hobhouse cannot be known, but they are 
all equally correct and elegant, and it is certain that he had been 
collecting notes on Italian tragedy which he may have allowed Mil- 
man to use. 

There is probably a considerable lapse of time between letter 2 
and letter 3, for letters 1 and 2 must belong to 1820, whereas 3 
must have been written at the end of July or the beginning of 
August, 1821. It is worthy of note that Hobhouse mentions the 
possibility of publishing Francesca in Italian as well as in English. 
In the early 1800’s there was an appreciable amount of publica- 
tion in Italian in England. 

The letter to Byron, number 6, is conelusive evidence that this 
is the same translation which Hobhouse had referred to in his 
diary for October 22nd, 1816, the day after a visit from Silvio 
Pellico. ‘‘Byron and I translated part of Francesca da Rimini.’™ 
I am indebted to Professor Leslie A. Marchant for the informa- 
tion that in Hobhouse’s unpublished diary there is an entry for 
October 30, 1816, ‘‘ Raining—finished Francesca da Rimini.’’ Pro- 
fessor Marchand thinks that he may be referring only to the first 
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act, and this theory is supported by letter 1, in which Murray 
speaks of the translation as possibly not completed. 

The complete history of the Englished Francesca, as far as it 
can now be pieced together, is then as follows. In 1819 Hobhouse 
had thought of publishing it, and had asked Foscolo both to look 
it over and to supply him with hints for an essay on Italian trag- 
edy.” Why nothing came of this project we do not know, though 
we do know that Foscolo had not admired Pellico’s play when it 
first appeared, and may not have been enthusiastic about intro- 
ducing to the English public the work of a rival playwright. Hob 
house also thought of putting the tragedy on the stage (letter 1), 
a natural consequence of his interest in the theatre in 1816.° Then 
in 1820 he supplied extracts from his translation for the essay by 
Milman. In 1821 he actually approached Murray on the subject 
of publication, and wrote to Byron suggesting that he should sup- 
ply the hints on tragedy for the prefatory essay. His suggestion 
to Byron was made in much the same terms as that to Foscolo. 
To the latter he had said, ‘‘il ne seroit que |’affaire d’une heure 
pour un homme tel que vous;’” and he assures Byron that ‘‘you 
could run off two or three sheets of hints loose or connected in 
no time.’’ But this request too seems to have gone unheeded, as 
letter 6 shows, though Byron’s remark to Murray, in a letter dated 
four days earlier, that Hobhouse in his preface to ‘‘ Rimini will 
probably be better able to explain my dramatie system than | 
could do,’’ indicates his interest in the plan and his expectation to 
see the work soon in print. However it is possible that Hobhouse, 
having received no answer to this second attempt to secure a col- 
laborator, discouraged by the possible hostility of the erities, and 
convinced of his own inadequacy to discuss the current dramatic 
literature of a country which he had not visited for seven years, 
was not prepared to continue the task alone. Besides, between let- 
ters 7 and 8 he had read Cain, and found it so little to his liking 
that he knew Byron would resent his criticism. Any collaboration 
between them was from then on impossible. 

What happened to the translation after Francesca was laid to 
sleep will possibly never be known. Through the kindness of Sir 
Charles Hobhouse I was permitted to look through the papers 
which are still the property of the Hobhouse family, but there was 
no MS of the Francesca among them. It is possible that Hobhouse 
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destroyed it, as he had destroyed other discarded literary ventures 
according to his unpublished diary. But at least the letters which 
are now published here have elucidated a long-standing mystery, 
and have cleared Pellico’s reputation of the accusation that he had 
invented a tale about Byron’s translating his tragedy in order to 
add to his own glory. We still do not know why he thought in 
1821 that the translation was actually being played in London. But 
as Foscolo, as well as Murray, must have been aware of Hobhouse’s 
ambitions as a dramatist it is quite possible that he may have made 
some incautious or ambiguous reference in a letter to Pellico con- 
cerning Hobhouse’s plan to have the play performed as well as 
published. 
BEATRICE CORRIGAN 


University of Toronto 


In Italica, Dec. 1954 (XXXI, 4) 215-224. 

* Lord Byron e VItalia. Palermo, Sandron, 1920, pp. 56-60. 

*The Historical Illustrations to the 4th Canto of Childe Harold, pub- 
lished by Murray in 1818. This proposed revision was abandoned, like 
the translation of Francesca, but was revived in 1831 and was finally 
published by Murray in 1859 as Italy: Remarks made in several visits 
from the year 1816 to 1854. 

*Lord Broughton, Recollections of a Long Life. London, 1906, II, 52. 

*E. R. Vincent, Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo. Cambridge, 1949, pp. 
103-109. 

* Between May 1 and May 9, 1816, there are several unpublished entries 
in his diary about a prologue which he had written for Maturin’s Bert- 
ram. He was also engaged, as his published diary for June 27 of that year 
reveals, in various forms of dramatic composition. 

* Vincent, p. 109. 





I “MOSAICI” DI GUIDO GOZZANO 


UASI tutti i critici sono concordi nel riconoscere che i famosi 

‘‘inserti’’ o ‘‘raccogliticci,’’ di Guido Gozzano (quali ebbe a 
definirli il Roedel nelle sue Ricerche critiche) confermano la ma- 
niera libresea del comporre e la scaltrita perizia con cui il poeta 
canavesano istrumenta i suoi versi, apparentemente cosi sciatti e 
easeanti. Ma é un abile giuoco a cui, come osservd Renato Serra 
nelle sue Lettere, il Gozzano ‘‘si presta con una pronta ambiguttd.’”’ 
Egli ha ‘‘la civetteria degli accordi che paion falsi, delle bravure 
che sembrano goffaggini di novizio.’’ Invece, dice sempre il Serra 
‘é un artista, uno di quelli per cui le parole esistono prima di ogni 
altra cosa.’’ In sostanza, quel giuoco poetico, quel giuoco verbale 
(di cui il poeta si compiaceva e si avvaleva, poiché era anche un 
tono, un modo, vorremmo dire, persino naturale e sincero del suo 
linguaggio letterario acquisito e tuttavia rispondente ad una inte- 
riore emotivita e ad una particolare necessita della fantasia; in- 
somma, a un suo stato d’animo) quel giuoco verbale riusciva, alla 
fine, a colorire vieppit la personalita dell’artista e a dargli quel 
particolare atteggiamento un pd serio, un pd scanzonato, un pd 
triste un pd giocoso che ha il Gozzano. Ma é bene, sin da ora, avver- 
tire il lettore che i mosaici, di cui daremo ampia documentazione 
in questo lavoro, non sono da confondere con i comuni fenomeni 
di plagio. Nel Gozzano la materia assimilata ribolle continuamente 
e far parte dei suoi pensieri: il linguaggio stesso dei poeti gli 
ritorna come suo; una misteriosa consuetudine a parlare con le 
frasi degli altri lo sospinge a incastrare nei versi propri quelli di 
vari poeti, via via che la memoria, per caso, glieli porge nel mo- 
mento opportuno. Questa é un’abitudine che pud anche diventare 
vizio. Il sottoseritto, per esempio, questo vizio l’aveva preso da 
giovane, ma cosi per divertimento. Ricordo che si facevano veri e 
propri discorsi con terzine tratte dalla Divina Comedia, fra amici; 
ricordo che appena una compagna universitaria sbadigliava, si era 
subito pronti col commento in versi: ‘‘e del labbro formando un 
picciol arco — dolce a vedersi, tacita sbadiglia . . . oh, se te mirasse 
allora — il duro capitan qualor tra l’armi — sgangherando le lab- 
bra innalza un grido — lacerator di ben costrutte orecchie.’’ 


242 
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Nientedimeno andavamo a disturbare il Parini. Oppure invi- 
tavamo ad entrare nell’aula il bidello: ‘‘intrate innanzi dunque,— 
coi dorsi delle man facendo insegna.”’ 


Dante messo a servizio dei nostri sollazzi. Ovvero, quando 


qualehe signora ci pregava di un favore o di una cortesia qualsiasi, 


si rispondeva con un inchino: ‘‘ali metterd al cuore ed ali al piede’’ 
parodiando il verso del Tasso: *‘ Ali ha ciascuno al cuore ed ali al 
piede’’ o ricorrendo persino all’Omero del Pindemonte: ‘‘cosa 
ch’io possa oprar né si sconvegna—disdirti io nol saprei se al pur 
volesst.’’ Sono le parole di Mereurio a Calipso. E chi, in vita sua, 
incontrando una contessa amica non le ha rivolto amabilmente, 
per giocosa accoglienza, i versi di Giosué Carducci: ‘‘ Contessa che 
é mai la vita? FE l’ombra di un sogno fuggente. La favola breve 
é finita; il vero immortale é l’amor?’’ Di questi casi si possono 
trarre a migliaia gli esempi. E qui noi li riportiamo per dimostrare 
che il fenomeno del riecheggiamento non é un fenomeno raro. 

E raro, invece, e crediamo anzi unico, riscontrare un siffatto 
procedimento nel campo dell’arte, non solo,: ma riscontrarlo con 
un risultato che non sempre turba il volto della poesia, anzi, se 
vogliamo, glielo da. 

Tutta la poesia di Guido Gozzano é ricea di riecheggiamenti e 
il poeta sa cosi abilmente adattarli al modulo della sua voce che 
non é facile accorgersene se non dopo lunga indagine. Perché lo 
fa? A volte, per amor di parodia (come vedremo nel poemetto 
L’Ipotesi) a volte per spavalderia, a volte per pigrizia, a volte, 
invece, per affinita e rispondenza di stato d’animo. Capisce che 
niente potrebbe rendere meglio il suo pensiero dell’espressione rag- 
giunta gid dai grandi poeti. Perché, intendiamoci bene, questo 
giuoco Guido Gozzano lo fa soltanto con i pezzi grossi (Dante, 
Petrarea, Leopardi) e comunque con gente di molto grido e ri- 
lievo (Jammes, Rodembach, De Musset, Panzacchi, De Bosis, ecc.). 
Naturalmente spesso la fusione é perfetta ma in certi momenti, in- 
vece, |’inserto resta visibile e scoperto. Prima di saperlo crediamo 
che nessuno si sarebbe accorto, che in questi versi del Gozzano vi 
siano ineastri danteschi: 

E quel s’abbandonare 
quel sogguardare blando 


simile a chi sognando 
desidera sognare. 
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Vedremo, in seguito, quali siano. Intanto, il lettore si diverta a 
scoprirli per conto proprio. 

Per ora, ci preme chiarire qual’é il carattere del nostro studio, 
di che natura furono gli inserti del Gozzano, in che senso influirono 
sulla sua lirica, quale volto assunsero e, soprattutto come, restando 
assorbiti e modificandosi, non solo nel significato, sibbene nel tono, 
alimentarono quel segreto senso ironico che serpeggia, a tratti, nella 
malineonia gozzaniana: elemento nuovo e attivante di una poesia 
erepuscolare, la quale non si ripiega in se stessa sotto forma di 
languore annoiato, come quella di un Moretti o di un Martini, ma 
acquista forza reattiva e prepara quel clima antiromantico in cui 
trovera sbocco il futurismo, oppure avvia alla eliminazione degli 
elementi sentimentali e al clima della poesia arida, quale sara poi, 
quella degli ermetici. Non vogliamo con cid dimostrare che vi sia 
un influsso diretto. Tutt’ altro. Tanto il futurismo, quanto |’erme- 
tismo furono d’importazione francese attraverso il dadaismo |’uno, 
il mallarmeismo e il valerismo |’altro. Ma, insomma, |’ironismo 
gozzaniano é gia un indice del trapasso dalla poesia romantica alla 
poesia antiromantica. I] crepuscolarismo italiano, in sostanza, 
avendo subito anch’esso (in parte direttamente, in parte attra- 
verso il D’Annunzio) |’influsso francese, viene ad essere sottoposto 
implicitamente ad un misterioso e sotterraneo processo di osmosi 
ed endosmosi tra le pitt varie e magari opposte correnti letterarie 
italo-francesi. Si sa che Guido Gozzano non rimane estraneo alla 
voce del D’Annunzio crepuscolare. Del resto, compreso |’ermetismo, 
nessuno poté sottrarsi in Italia al contagio pil o meno evidente 
di molti vezzi e modi dannunziani. I futuristi ne erediteranno il 
girandolismo immaginifico e lo porteranno alle pid arbitrarie 
esasperazioni; gli ermetici (e sopra tutti il Montale) quell’elegante 
e composito impasto melico che si avverte nell ’Jsotteo e la Chimera 
e nella Citia del silenzio. Gozzano sente, come abbiamo gia detto, 
il D’Annunzio crepuscolare: e sopratutto il D’Annunzio del Poema 
paradisiaco. Lo sente a tal punto che ne acquista atteggiamenti e 
movenze. I] Borgese, nel suo rapido, ma essenziale saggio sull’au- 
tore dei Colloqui (La vita e il libro) econ originali trovate, ha 
trascritto insieme aleune quartine del Poema paradisiaco ed aleune 
sestine del Gozzano. Nell’uno e nell’altro squarcio si respira la 
stessa aria. La qual cosa dimostra come nel piemontese |’assorbi- 
mento letterario fosse gid natura senza che cid alteri, pertanto, la 
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sua personalita. Tra il D’Annunzio e il Gozzano sono due maniere 
diverse che si incontrano e coincidono, partendo da opposte origini 
e tendendo ad opposte espressioni. E, qui, osserva argutamente il 
Borgese che quando il Gozzano e il D’Annunzio eecedono, eccedono 
entrambi in senso inverso: il primo tende alla sciatteria, il secondo 
al ghirigoro; D’Annunzio si adula, Gozzano si umilia. Non siamo 
d’accordo perd, col Borgese nel punto in cui assegna a Guido Goz- 
zano relazioni remote con la poesia di Francis Jammes. Relazioni 
remote? 

Ma se |’ironismo del canavesano (nonstante di umore assai vi- 
cino a quello del Laforgue) é, sopra ogni altro, della cifra e del 
modulo di quel Francis Jammes di cui il Gozzano incorpora non 
solo i versi (‘‘un giorno é nato, un giorno morira’’ che é la tradu- 
zione letterale e precisa del famoso ‘‘il est né un jour; un autre 


jour a mourra,’’ proprio di Francis Jammes) non solo i versi, 


dunque, sibbene caratteri, personaggi e ambienti? Basta ricordare 
ii ‘‘bonhomme’’ dello stesso Jammes, il bonhomme reduce dalla 
capitale, che vive da misantropo in villa, che ama le veglie in eucina, 
che ha una serva ece., ece., per riconoscere subito Toto Merwmeni. 
Il sorriso di Guido Gozzano é fine, sottile, malinconioso: 

e fu il distacco d@altri tempi quando 

le amate in bande lisce e crinoline 

protese da un giardino venerando 

singhiozzavano forte sdluiando 

diligenze che andavano al confine. 
E lo stesso sorriso di Francis Jammes: 

Dis-moi, disons adieu a nos dmes chéries, 

comme aux temps anciens ou pour les grands voyages 

des mouchoirs s’agitaient sur des faces flétries 

entre les peupliers des routes des villages. 
Anche le similitudini che stabiliscono un rapporto tra il naturale 
e l’artificiale (‘‘belli e felict come in una stampa... ,’’ ‘‘non vero 
e bello come in uno smalto ...,’’ ‘‘una tempesta bella e artificiosa 
—come i diluvi delle vecchie tele’’) sono vicine a quelle dell’autore 
di ‘‘Le Deuil des Primeveres’’ 
: de noues immobiles,—pareilles aux noues de quelque vieille 
bible; sono, cioé squisitamente letterarie, di facile cultura piccolo- 
borghese, quasi il rovescio delle comparazioni dannunziane coniate, 
alla Gautier, per sfoggio di sapere. 

E cosi, pure, quel provincialismo dolciastro, quel rovistare nei 
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vecchi salotti decaduti, quegli ingialliti dagherrotipi, quei cappel- 
loni stinti di collegiali, quel lamentarsi di essere nato troppo tardi, 
tutto questo, ed altro, non é forse farina del sacco di Francis 


Jammes? 
Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde 
trop vieux et je m’embéte, je m’embéte 
de ne pas assister a une ronde 
de petites filles aux grands chapeauz etalés. 
(De L’ Angelus de Vaube ecc.) 


Persino l’autocitazione in versi del proprio nome e cognome (‘‘t 
colloqui tenuti con Guido Gozzano),’’ che sembro, allora, un’audace 
novita, ha i suoi precedenti nel volume De l’Angelus de l’Aube a 


l’Angelus du soir: 

... &i Rotschild lui disait: quel est 

le nom de ce...dece...dece... poéete? 

Elle lui dirait: c’est Francis Jammes. 
Nel quale brano ¢’é pure quel tono sospensivo della ricerca del 
nome di un personaggio, cosi caratteristico nell”*‘ Amica di nonna 
Speranza.’’ 

ricordo ...ricordo un Arturo ...Capenna, Capenna, Capenna... 
sicuro, alla Corte di Vienna, sicuro, sicuro, sicuro. 
Avevamo, dunque, ragione di sorprenderci delle relazioni ‘‘ remote 
col Jammes a cui accenna il Borgese. Altro che remote! Qualche 
passo ancora e non ci sarebbe voluto, poi, tanto a scivolare nel 
plagio. Del resto, nel campo degli influssi sul Gozzano troveremo, 
qua e la, anche i decadenti e forse i simbolisti; certamente Verlaine, 
Samain e Rodembach. Anzi, diremo sibito che é tratta di peso dal 
Rodembach la famosa confessione di Guido Gozzano: 
. Non amo che le rose 

che non colsi, le cose 

che potevano essere e non sono 

state.... 
Il Rodembach dice, infatti: 

dont Vamour n’aime que ce qui pouvait 

étre et n’aura pas été. 
a proposito delle anime sorelle che sente a lui vicine. E De Musset? 
Ma De Musset é riprodotto e tradotto tra virgolette dallo stesso 
Gozzano. L’inserto é dichiarato: 

... la luna sopra il campanile antico 

pareva un punto sopra un’i gigante. 
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Vediamo, adesso, gl’ inserti tratti dai poeti italiani e, prima degli 
inserti, gli accostamenti. Indubbiamente il Gozzano avra conosciuto 
il Panzacchi di ‘‘ Visita in villa’’ o di ‘‘ Est Dea.’’ 

Togliamo, per amore di brevita, soltanto un brano dal primo 
componimento, un brano che é nel clima della ‘‘Signorina Felicita’’ 
o meglio ancora, da o potrebbe aver dato il clima alla ‘‘Signorina 
Felicita,’’ sebbene manchi di quella grazia e di quel musicale im- 
pasto che v’é sempre in Gozzano: 

Ragionammo di musica; e fui certo 

ch’ella era sempre al duo degli Ugonotti. 

Il pianoforte avea dei tasti rotti; 

quant’era mai che non Vaveva aperto! 

Si entrod nell’orto; mi mostro le aiuole 

pit promettenti e rimuneratrici; 

ricordoé il vecchio tempo, i vecchi amici, 

con tanta pace nelle sue parole, 

senza un accenno, senza un sottinteso, 

con Vocchio cosi calmo e riposato, 

ch’io dubitai di averlo mai baciato 

quel suo bel volto gentilmente obeso. 
Maldestro quadro, bruttissimi versi, siamo d’accordo; ma 1|’am- 
biente é quello del Gozzano, |’orto, la donna massaia non bella. 
Ricordate la Signorina Felicita ? 

Sei quasi brutta, priva di lusinga 

nelle tue vesti quasi campagnole, 

ma la tua faccia buona e casalinga 

ma i tuoi capelli del color del sole 

tessuti in minutissime trecciuole ecc. 
Siamo, comunque, agli accostamenti. Il guaio comincia con gli 
inserti. Allora i versi degli altri poeti, presi con le pinze e in- 
eastrati nella tessitura del Gozzano, o si fondono con la tonalita del 
canavesano, 0 assumono un sapore parodistico. Comunque, una 
volta scoperti, il testo gozzaniano perde mordente e da il senso 
della manipolazione. Esaminiamoli un pd. 

Nel primo componimento, che serve da introduzione ai Colloqui, 
intitolato proprio J colloqui il poeta scrive: 

A ciascun passo mi rivolsi indietro 

curioso di lui, con occhi fissi 

spiando il suo pensiero or gaio or tetro.... 
e il Petrarea nel sonetto XV: 

Io mi rivolgo indietro a ciascun passo 

col corpo stanco ch’a gran pena porto ecc. 


Nel passaggio dal quadro petrarchesco, doloroso e tuttavia denso 
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di un commosso respiro di amore, in cui é anche protagonista la 
natura, al discorsivo allegorico richiamo gozzaniano, il verso in- 
serto, gid notevolmente alterato, é divenuto fraseologico, generico 
e letterario. Nella poesia ‘‘Gli amori ancillari’’ del Gozzano leg- 


giamo: 
Allor che viene con novelle sue 
ghermir mi piace Vagile fantesca 
che secretaria antica é fra noi due... 
E il Petrarea, nel sonetto CLXVIIT: 
Amor mi manda quel dolce pensero 
che secretario antico é fra noi due... 
Qui la contaminazione é patente; e non occorre certo chiarire come, 
dal messaggero ideale e gentile del Petrarca alla messaggera cor- 


posa, terrena e bocecaccesea del Gozzano, |’espressione e la compara- 


zione acquistino un sapore parodistico. 
Nel ‘‘Convito’’ il Gozzano: 
A quale gelo condannato fui? 
Non varrad succo derba o d’arte maga ecc. 
E il Petrarea, nel sonetto LXNXV: 
I begli occhi, ond’io fui percosso in guisa 
che i medesmi porian saldar la piaga 
e non gid virti d’erbe e d’arte maga ecc. 
Guido Gozzano, sempre nel ‘‘Convito’’: 
Amore no, amore no, non seppi 
il vero amor per cui si ride e piange.... 
E il Petrarea nella canzone XXVIII (0 aspettata in ciel beata e 
bella) verso 114: 
che non pur sotto bende 
alberga Amor per cui si ride e piange.... 
Continua il Gozzano nel ‘‘ Convito’’ 
amore non mi tanse e non mi tange, 
invan m’offersi alle catene e ai ceppi... 
E il Petrarea (sonetto LXXXXIX) 
Onde piu volte sospirando indietro 
disse: Uhimé! il giogo e le catene e i ceppi 
come pit dolce che lVandare sciolto. 
Ancora il Gozzano (Un’altra ristorta) : 
Tremante a guisa d’uom che aspetta guerra 
mi volsi e vidi i suoi capelli bianchi... . 
E il Petrarea (son. 110. Canzoniere, In vita di Laura) : 
Perseguendomi Amore a luogo usato 
ristretto in guisa d’uom che aspetta guerra. ... 
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Passiamo a Dante. 
Verso |’inizio di questo florilegio lasciammo al lettore il tempo 
di trovare da sé |’inserto dantesco nel finale di ‘‘ Una risorta:”’ 


E quel s’abbandonare 
quel sogguardare blando 
simile a chi sognando 
desidera sognare. 


La Comedia non ha settenari. Parrebbe quindi, assurdo |’inserto 
di un endecasillabo fra settenari. Eppure Gozzano vi riesce. Ecco 
la terzina di Dante (XXX Inf. V, 136-138). 


E qual’é quei che suo dannaggio sogna 
e sognando desidera sognare 
che quel che é€ come non fosse agogna .. . ecc., ecc. 


Un bel coraggio. Ma v’é di meglio. Nel poemetto ‘‘ Le farfalle’’ il 
Gozzano imperturbabilmente scrive: 


Foreste dal profilo miocenico 
dall’aria dolce senza mutamento... 


Si direbbe, davvero, magico questo quadro di natura antidiluviana. 
Se non che la magia é presa a prestito da Dante (Purg. 28.V.7) : 


Un’aura dolce senza mutamento 
avere in sé, mi feria la fronte 
non di pit colpo che soave vento... . 


Nella poesia ‘‘Jnvernale’’ il Gozzano scrive: 


Dallorlo il ghiaccio fece cricch piv tetro.... 
dall’orlo il ghiaccio fece cricch pit sordo.... 


E Dante (Jnf. XXXII, v.30) : 

che se Tambernic 

vi fosse su caduto o Pietrapana 

non avria pur dallorlo fatto cricch. 
Ne ‘‘L’onesto rifiuto,’’ Guido Gozzano, per deludere la donna che 
l’ama, e che si illude di essere amata, dice: 

Pel tuo sogno, pel sogno che ti diedi, 

non son colui, non son colui che credi. 
(Proprio, come Virgilio impone a Dante di dire (XIX Jnf., v. 62, 
63) al papa Nicold III che aveva seambiato |’ Alighieri per |’ombra 
di Bonifacio VIII: 

... digli tosto: 

— non son colui, non son colui che credi — 

Ed io risposi come a me fu imposto. 
In ‘‘Pioggia d’agosto’’ del Gozzano si incontra questo verso: 

con altra voce tornerod poeta. 
Chi non ricorda lo stupendo inizio del canto XXV del Paradiso? 
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. . con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
ritornerdé poeta, ed in sul fonte 
del mio battesmo prendero il cappello. 


Non siamo ancora alla fine. Leggiamo ‘‘In casa del sopravvissuto”’ 
(Gozzano: I colloqut) : 
di su di git di qua di la s’avventa 
riferito alla pioggia. E deriva dal celeberrimo: 
di qua di la di su di gid li mena 
riferito, nel V. dell’Inf. verso 43, alla ‘‘bufera infernal che mai non 
resta,’’ 
Nella ‘‘Signorina Felicita’’ ecco un: 
viaggio per fuggire altro viaggio. 
E Dante, Inf. ¢. 1 
a te convien tenere altro viaggio 
Nel brevissimo poemetto ‘‘ Paolo e Virginia’’ ecco una preghiera: 
O padre nostro che nei cieli stai. ... 
A farlo apposta il canto XI del Purgatorio comincia cosi: 
O padre nostro che nei cieli stai 
non circoscritto, ma per pit amore 
che ai primi effetti di lassi tu hai... . 
Sempre nel poemetto ‘‘ Paolo e Virginia’’: 


.. « lasciasti 
lacrimando la terra benedetta 
ogni cosa diletta 
pin caramente.... 


E Dante (Paradiso, XVII, 55) : 


Tu lascerai ogni cosa diletta 
pit caramente, e questo é quello strale 
che Varco dell’esilio pria saetta. 


Troviamo, ancora, in ‘‘ Paolo e Virginia’’ un ‘‘disperato dolor’’ si- 


mile al 


disperato dolor che il cor mi preme 
gia pur pensando, pria che ne favelli 


del Conte Ugolino. Troviamo un ‘‘latin sangue gentile’’ di petrar- 
chesca memoria, per significare la differenza di razza tra il poeta 
bianco Guido Gozzano e la negra Ketty; e via dicendo. Ma ‘‘ quel 
tuo voler piacermi’’ (della Signorina Felicita) : 


Tu civettavi con sottili schermi, 

tu volevi piacermi, signorina ; 

e pit d’ogni conquista cittadina, 
mi lusingd quel tuo voler piacermi. 


Quel “tuo voler piacermi,’’ riferito alla ragazza provinciale, prende 
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un respiro cosi casalingo e paesano che non s’immaginerebbe mai 
disceso dal Paradiso (canto IX, 14) dove lo spirito di Cunizza da 
Romano fulge agli occhi di Dante per manifestare la sua letizia: 

Ed ecco un altro di quelli splendori 

ver me si fece, e il suo voler piacermi 

significava nel chiarir di fori. 
Ancora Gozzano (Le nozze floreali): ‘‘e se non sdegna gli argo- 
menti umani’’ e Dante (Purg. ec. II, v.31): ‘‘vedi che sdegna gli 
argomenti umani:’’ Gozzano (Ketty) ‘‘ch’intender non mi pud 
e Dante (sonetto a Beatrice, Vita Nuova): ‘‘che intender non lo 
pud chi non lo prova;’’ Gozzano (La pitti bella) : ‘‘la divina foresta 
spessa e viva’’ e Dante (Purgatorio, XXVIII, v.1-3) : 

Vago gia di cercar dentro e dintorno 

la divina foresta spessa e viva, 

ch’agli occhi temperava il novo giorno, ecc. 
Da qui al parodistico il passo é breve. Infatti, non mancano i mo- 
menti in cui il Gozzano scivola, a poco a poco, nella parodia. Egli 
si adusa a questo strano parlare misto del proprio e dell’altrui 
si da farne un giuoco. E siamo gia in pieno giuoco nel poemetto 
‘‘L’Ipotesi,’’ stampato sul periodico il ‘‘ Viandante’’ nel 1907, ma 
con l’avvertenza che l’autore aveva scritto quei versi poco pit che 
ventenne. In questo poemetto, che contiene in nuce tutti gli ele- 
menti della ‘‘Signorina Felicita,’’ il Gozzano immagina di essersi 
sposato con una bambina ignorante e provinciale e di narrare ad 


essa la favola di Ulisse: 
Allora, tra un riso confuso (con pace di Omero 


e di Dante), 
diremmo la favola ad uso della consorte ignorante. .. . 


La quale favola cambia metro e cosi comincia: 
Il re di tempeste era un tale 
che diede col vivere scempio 
un ben deplorevole esempio 
Winfedelta coniugale. 


E conclude: 
Ma, né dolcezza di figlio, 
né lacrime, né la pieta 
del padre, né il debito amore 
per la sua dolce meta, 
gli spensero dentro Vardore 
della speranza chimerica 
e volse coi tardi compagni 
cercando fortuna in America .. 
Non si pud vivere senza, 
denari, molti denari, 
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considerate, miei cari 
compagni, la vostra semenza .. . ecc. 


Ed ora, facciamo anche noi il sacrilegio di accostargli Dante, per 
vedere sino a che punto, nella burla, il Gozzano sia stato capace 
di farne scempio. Leggiamo il brano del canto X XVI dell’Jnferno, 
dal verso 94 al verso 99: 


Né dolcezza di figlio, né la piéta 

del vecchio padre, né il débito amore 
lo qual dovea Penelope far lieta, 
vincer potero dentro a me lardore 
ch’io ebbi a divenir del mondo esperto 
e delli vizi umani e del valore. 


E pitt avanti, dal verso 118 al 120: 


Considerate la vostra semenza: 
fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtude e conoscenza. 


A questo punto non possiamo pili condividere lo scherzo. Sono 
scherzi di cattivo genere che, giustificati nei momenti in cui |’av- 
valersi dell’ espressione altrui diventa quasi una necessita creativa, 
perché insostituibile non si giustificano pit nella parodia. Qui 


potremmo dire di trovarei di fronte ad una vera e propria profa- 
nazione dell’arte se non sapessimo che essa sta a dimostrare come 
anche la cultura, in Gozzano, é macerata da un amaro gusto sadico 
di dissolvenza spirituale, quell’amaro gusto che spesso lo fa in- 
veire contro ‘i letterati che detesta’’ e gli fa preferire ‘‘la vita 
ruvida, concreta del buon mercante inteso alla moneta’’ (tra pa- 
rentesi anche questo ‘‘inteso alla moneta’’ viene dal Petrarca). 
Tuttavia in siffatte reazioni il poeta diventa ironico, sebbene con- 
tristato dall’avvertire la sua infermita fisica e dalla coscienza di 
non potere raggiungere quella validita costruttiva d’arte e di pen- 
siero a cui aspirava. Egli, che ha in odio la mediocrita, ad un dato 
momento ha quasi paura di accorgersi che é un mediocre. Vorrebbe 
davvero essere poeta ‘‘con altra voce, omai, con altro vello’’ ma 
sente che gli é negato lo sforzo supremo. Ripiega su se stesso e 
rinunzia. Da questo dramma nasce, non solo la sua profonda ma- 
lineonia, sibbene pure, la sua lucida e fredda ironia; e tanto pit 
acre e repressa, quanto piti fine e sottile é il suo sorriso di falso 
secettico. Allora volge quasi in burla, e nella vita e nell’arte, la sua 
tragedia; ma é una burla che non pud durare a lungo. Ora scopre, 
ora vela il proprio tormento, ora lo muta in abilissima tela let- 
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teraria. La malinconia s’innesta nell’ironia e l’arte nell’artificio. 
In questo sdoppiarsi e sovrapporsi sta la chiave della complicata 
e misteriosa duplicita della personalita di Gozzano che ha dato 
tanto filo da torcere ai critici per scoprire quale sia il vero poeta: 
se ‘‘il buono—sentimentale giovane romantico—quello che fingo 
d’essere e non sono’’ oppure ‘‘l’esteta gelido, il sofista;’’ e dove 
finisea |’artefice e cominci il poeta e quale sia il suo vero mondo: 
quello delle crinoline e di Carlotta o quello della signorina ‘‘ Feli- 
cita’’ e di ‘‘ Graziella.’’ 
Apriamo, infine, un’altra parentesi. Non sono ancora finiti del 
tutto gli inserti. Anche Giacomo Leopardi é vittima della clepto- 
mania di Guido Gozzano. Leggiamo i Colloqui: 

Meglio tacere, dileguare in pace 

or che fiorito ancora é il mio giardino, 

or che non punta ancora invidia tace. 

Meglio sostare a mezzo del cammino 

or che il mondo alla mia musa maldestra, 

quasi a mima che canti il suo mattino, 

soccorrevole ancor porge la destra. 
E Leopardi, (Le Ricordanze) : 


Ogni cosa sorride, invidia tace 

non desta ancora, ovver benigna; e quasi 
(inusitata meraviglia!) il mondo 

la destra soccorrevole gli porge. 


E qui di nuovo il tono é cambiato. Siamo dinanzi all’incastro serio 
e forse fortuito; nel senso che sfugge al controllo stesso del poeta. 
Perché bisogna appunto distinguere, in questo vasto lavoro di 
mosaico, |’inserto cosciente dal subcosciente, il voluto dall’involon- 
tario; quello richiesto dal fuoco creativo e quell’altro captato per 
divertimento. Anche questi squilibri, questi diversi momenti dello 
spirito inventivo del poeta, questo passare dal serio al faceto, dal 
drammatico al burlesco, dalla fantasia alla parodia, creano degli- in- 
terrogativi non facilmente solubili. Sono interrogativi che danno, 
di volta in volta, il sopravvento del Gozzano crepuscolare sul Goz- 


zano anticrepuscolare e viceversa. Per cui crediamo che non abbia 
avuto torto il Pancrazi a staccare deliberatamente i due mondi goz- 
zaniani; e che, infine, sia riuscito a risolvere meglio di tutti il 
problema Benedetto Croce scegliendo direttamente fior da fiore, 
JA dove la poesia é poesia senza preoccuparsi del falso o del vero 
giuoco gozzaniano. Anzi, pensiamo che il Croce abbia scoperto un 
angolo meno osservato del dramma umano ed espressivo del poeta: 
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‘‘Varidita larvata di chimere,’’ che definisce meravigliosamente 
tutta la personalita del Gozzano; quell’aridita che, come dicevamo 
in principio, determina la crisi da cui nasce un canto dolorosamente 
e giocosamente pacato, dove |’ironia serve da freno al sentimento e 
il sentimento fa da ovatta all’ironia. L’artista e |’artefice sono 
commisti insieme e gli inserti di cui abbiamo dato elenco (ma ab- 
biamo dimenticato il De Bosis ‘‘vennero molte per mi consolare— 
donne’’ da cui prende movenza il gozzaniano: ‘‘vennero donne 
con proteso cuore,’’ e tanti altri riscontri con altri poeti ancora) 
gli inserti, dicevamo, ne danno ampia e documentata prova. E’ 
proprio, dunque, ‘‘quell’aridita larvata di chimere’’ che mette a 
fuoco preciso il travaglio artistico di Guido Gozzano. Dice il Croce: 
‘‘egli si é conoscruto e si é definito come pit esattamente non si 
potrebbe.’’ 


Ed é vero. Com’é, altresi, vero che da questa ‘‘aridita’’ parte, 
poi, tutta la reazione al sentimento della successiva poesia italiana, 
risolvendosi nei movimenti inconsulti e funamboleschi dei futuristi 
e, pill seriamente in seguito, nelle ricerche essenzialistiche degli 
ermetici, ai quali é dovuto il tentativo di riallacciare la lirica nostra 
al classicismo leopardiano, da un canto, e, dall’altro, alle esperienze 
dei valori espressivi di Mallarmé e Valéry. 


GIUSEPPE VILLAROEL 


Roma 








VITTORIO PICA: 
FIRST CHAMPION OF FRENCH SYMBOLISM 
IN ITALY 


ITTORIO PICA is well-known in art circles as one of the 
founders of the Venice Biennial exhibits in 1895, as its execu- 
tive secretary until the time of his death in 1930, and as editor of 
Emporium, for many years the only Italian periodical devoted ex- 
clusively to modern art. He is less well-known as a literary critic, 
even though his Letteratura d’eccezione, a collection of essays on 
leading French writers of the day, has recently been described by 
Francesco Flora as ‘‘the first representation of French decadent- 
ism in Italy,’” and was at the time of its appearance in 1898 hailed 
by Remy de Gourmont as the work of the man who together with 
the English critic Arthur Symons had succeeded in offering the 
only good criticism of the so-called ‘‘new’’ French literature.’ 
Neglect of Pica’s early activity—his literary criticism belongs 
almost exclusively to the years between 1882 and 1894—has for a 
long time gone hand in hand with the common opinion that it had 
been Soffici with his famous pamphlet on Rimbaud, written upon 
his return from Paris in 1911, to reveal French Symbolism in Italy.’ 
As a matter of fact, echoes of the battle of Symbolism, which raged 
with such fire, vigor, and abundance of pamphlets in Paris be- 
tween 1885, the date which marks the official beginning of the move- 
ment, and 1891, date of the first serious break within its ranks, 
reached Italy all during that period. Already in July, 1884, read- 
ers of Fanfulla della Domenica had been informed by their French- 
Swiss correspondent Edouard Rod of Verlaine’s Poétes maudits, 
the work which first grouped the names of Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
and Rimbaud, and of Huysmans’ A Rebours, naturalistic novel but 
at the same time veritable breviary of the new decadent estheti- 
cism.. But while Edouard Rod’s communication had been inci- 
dental to his general task of reporting French literary events, the 
series of articles which Pica wrote, under the tile of ‘‘I Moderni 
Bizantini’’ for the Gazzetta Letteraria only one or two years later 
(May 2, 1885, to December 4, 1886), were conceived as an ensemble 
reportage and are the only ones to be complete and well-docu- 
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mented studies of the work of the writers considered.’ In this they 
depart from the usual journalistic criticism of the time and are 
in line with the Gazzetta Letteraria’s objective of enlarging the 
cultural horizon of newly unified Italy (the Gazzetta was founded 
in 1877) by acquainting its public with happenings in other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Pica’s literary criticism, then, belongs to this particular period 
of Italian history and reflects the desire of a small, cosmopolitan 
elite to break through the barriers of provincialism and cultural 
naiveté. It is therefore of interest not only in itself—a French 
critic writing at the time of Pica’s death said, ‘‘Par Pica |’Italie 
a été parfaitement avertie de la littérature francaise 4 une époque 
ou ici, elle était, ou exaltée sans réserve, ou contestée avee bru- 
talité’”—but also because of the light it sheds on the intellectual 
atmosphere of its day. It is moreover of paramount importance in 
a study of the influence of French Symbolism upon Italian liter- 
ature inasmuch as it is a record of the very first Italian contacts’ 
with a literary movement which was to leave its imprint on a goodly 
part of all subsequent poetry and poetics. In this aspect of his 
literary criticism, as later in his art criticism, Pica was a pioneer. 

Biographical information on Pica is scanty,’ but sufficient to 
sketch in the background against which his interest in French Sym- 
bolism developed. He was the son of Giuseppe Pica, patriot and 
statesman, who took part actively in the Risorgimento, was exiled, 
lived in England, later returned to Italy, and eventually became a 
senator in the newly organized Italian Parliament. Pica’s place of 
birth is given variously as Naples or Londen, but there seems to be 
agreement about his mother’s English nationality. By the time 
Pica was completing his studies at the University of Naples, a new 
phenomenon had made its appearance in the intellectual atmosphere 
of the city: the growth of a letteratura d’arte. This new Neapolitan 
literature, whose cradle was Federico Verdinois’ literary page in 
the Corriere del Mattino, was in some measure taking the place of 
the serious critical and philosophical studies which had been pur- 
sued under the late Bertrando Spaventa and Francesco De Sanc- 
tis.” One of the champions of the younger generation, hardly past 
adolescence, was the ex-newspaper vendor Pierro who, upon the 
advice of some students, among them Salvatore Di Giacomo and 
Pica himself, had founded a new literary review, Fantasio, and was 
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publishing a collection of foreign literature, mostly French, eco- 
nomically priced at three soldi an issue.” The Neapolitan movement 
followed upon a similar one in Milan, where foreign influence had 
led to rebellion against ‘‘tradition,’’ first through the Seapiglia- 
tura and then through verismo. Indeed, throughout the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century Italian interest in Symbolism 
remained inextricably linked with interest in naturalism, and 
toward the end of the century the bitter battle fought against deca- 
dentism in the Gazzetta Letteraria went hand in hand with admira- 
tion for Zola and the exaltation of the ‘‘real.’™ It is therefore not 
surprising that Pica’s interest in French Symbolism was preceded 
by and ran parallel to his interest in realist and naturalist writers.” 

Another aspect of the matter is revealed by the fact that at the 
time of Pica’s interest in Symbolism—his article on Verlaine ap- 
peared in the Gazzetta Letteraria in three installments from No- 
vember 14 to 28, 1885, followed shortly by the one on Mallarmé, 
likewise in three parts, from November 20 to December 4, 1886— 
there was still considerable fluctuation and indefiniteness in the 
question of designation. Pica introduced his ‘‘I Moderni Bizan- 
tini’’ as follows: ‘‘Nella letteratura francese da qualche tempo 
osservasi una curiosa ed interessante fioritura di opere bizantine, 
che, avendo le sue radici nei libri strani o genialmente pessimisti 
di Edgardo Poe e di Arturo Schopenhauer, oscilla fra |’impres- 
sionismo nevrotico dei Goneourt ed il cattolicismo sadico di Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, fra la serenita plastica di Flaubert, di Gautier, di 
Leconte de Lisle, e la psicologia patologica e satanica di Baude- 
laire.’’ Thus he underlined the relationship between writers as dif- 
ferent as Poictevin, Huysmans, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Barrés, and 
France, and he defined the humus out of which grew the curious 
phenomenon of ‘‘arte artistocratica’’ or ‘‘letteratura d’eccezione,’’ 
two subsequent designations chosen by Pica as descriptive of these 
same and similar writers.“ It was not until 1896, in the revision of 
the Mallarmé article published in Emporium, that Pica finally 
adopted the simple term ‘‘symbolist,’’ rather than ‘‘deeadent’’ 
which he had used in 1886, and ‘‘la commune et vague dénomina- 
tion de décadents ou symbolistes,’’ which had appeared in the 
version of the article published in the Revue Indépendante in 1891, 
to describe Mallarmé's disciples.” It would therefore be unreason- 
able to expect from Pica a precision of definition or a breadth of 
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vision or as deep an understanding of the poetics of Symbolism 
as we are accustomed to today. Again and again he tempers his 
admiration and sympathy by statements which decry the ultra- 
aristocratic aspirations of writers who write only for a restricted 
circle of artists and initiates and who detest everything which is 
normal, positivist, and progressive.” In harmony with other opin- 
ions of the time, he prefers the Mallarmé of the first manner, the 
poet of the Parnasse contemporain and of ‘‘Hérodiade,’’ and he 
calls Verlaine’s Sagesse, ‘‘l’opera poetica pit bella, pid schietta e 
pit originale che siasi stampata in quest’ultimo trentennio in 


,917 


Francia. 
In spite of these shortcomings, which Pica shares with his con- 


temporaries not only in Italy but also in France, Pica’s essays are 
no mean contribution to the bibliography of Symbolism, in Italy 
where as late as 1896 he is still recognized as the only Italian au- 
thority on Mallarmé,” and in France where he became a regular 
contributor of the Revue Indépendante” and where his Letteratura 
d’eccezione gave rise to a veritable literary querelle, involving 
Remy de Gourmont, Tolstoy, and the Italian novelist Federico De 
Roberto. * Both his article on Verlaine and the one on Mallarmé 
contain previously unpublished material. Mallarmé’s prose poem 
‘*L,’Ecclésiastique,’’ later known also as ‘‘ Actualité,’’ appeared 
first in the Gazzetta Letteraria, two years before it was printed in 
the Revue Indépendante, and Verlaine’s ‘‘Priére du matin’’ sim- 
ilarly appeared in the Gazzetta Letteraria before its inclusion in 
Le Décadent issue of October 16, 1886, together with an early 
version of ‘‘Le Sonnet de |”homme au sable’’ which reproduces the 
manuscript reading first published in the Paralléllement edition of 
1894 and which substantiates the sonnet’s date of composition, 
1874.” Pica was also the first Italian translator of Mallarmé. In 
a note appended to the ‘‘Poemucci in prosa’’ section of All’Avan- 
guardia, published in 1890 and containing a number of articles 
written between 1882 and 1888, Pica quotes his translations of 
‘*Plaintes (sic) d’automne’’ and of ‘‘Le Phénoméne futur,’’ and 
relates how he had made use of Mallarmé’s prose poems to convert 
at least two writers who had at first been hostile to the poet’s pre- 
ciosity and refinements: the Spanish naturalist novelist Emilia 
Pardo-Bazan and the Italian short story writer Contessa Lara. The 
two prose poems, under the title of ‘‘L’Organetto di Barberia’’ 
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and ‘‘I] Prodigio futuro’’ respectively, appeared also in Marzocco, 
July 19, 1896, together with Pica’s translations of ‘‘Frisson d’hi- 
ver,’’ (Brividi invernali’’), ‘‘La Pipe’’ (‘‘La Pipa’’), and 
‘‘Pauvre Enfant’ pale’’ (‘‘Il piccolo Saltimbanco’’).” Finally, 
Pica’s article on Verlaine, as reprinted in Emporium, September, 
1896, and issued in brochure form that same year, is accompanied 
by the fac-simile reproduction of an uncatalogued letter written 
the eritie by the poet in 1886,” his article on Mallarmé contains a 
long quotation from a letter written him by the poet on his inter- 
pretation of the terms dance and drama, and his article on Bourget 
contains an even longer quotation from a letter written him by the 
French novelist 4 propos of Mallarmé.” 

These indirect references to Pica’s epistolary acquaintance, and 
others, equally indirect, to his personal acquaintance with the 
French writers of his day™ are all that is left to us—his papers 
unfortunately having been destroyed during the war, thus depriv- 
ing us of some valuable manuscript documents — of a lively and 
constant interchange of correspondence and of personal meetings 
in Paris and in Italy that for more than ten years served as a direct 
link between the Symbolist milieus of France and Italy. 

OLGA RaGusa 


Columbia University 


* Francesco Flora, “Il decadentismo,” in Questioni e correnti di storia 
letteraria, ed. Attilio Momigliano (Milano, Marzorati, 1948), p. 805. 

7R. de Gourmont, “Notices Bibliographiques,” Mercure de France, 
X*.'X (1899), 197-198. 

* Pietro Pancrazi, Scrittori d’oggi (Bari, Laterza, 1946), III, 214. 

*A Rebours had already been reviewed by Felice Cameroni in JI Sole, 
May 30, 1884. A review by Furio Ginestri, “Depravazione,” appeared in 
Domenica letteraria, July 20, 1884, on the same day as Rod’s. But it is 
the juxtaposition of Huysmans and Verlaine that is significant in Rod’s 
article. Rod also quotes Mallarmé’s “Apparition,” which thus became the 
first of the poet’s works to be known in Italy. 

* Kenneth Cornell in The Symbolist Movement (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), p. 95, note 12, says of Pica’s Mallarmé articles that 
they “were much more complete than any which had been published in 
France.” As a matter of fact, Verlaine’s Pogtes maudits and Les Hommes 
daujourd’hui, Huysmans’ A Rebours, Wyzewa’s “Notes sur l’oeuvre poéti- 
que de Stéphane Mallarmé,” La Vogue, July 5 and 12, 1886, and Barrés’ 
“La Psychologie contemporaine,” Les Taches d’enere, November, 1884 to 
January, 1885, which was however much less well known than the others, 
comprise the only important critical material on the principal French 
Symbolists to precede Pica’s articles. 
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*“Gazzetta Letteraria,” in Dizionario Letterario Bompiani. 

7A. Rouveyre, “Vittorio Pica et la littérature francaise,” Mercure de 
France, CCXXI (1930), 730-733. 

* Between 1884 and 1896, date of Verlaine’s death, at which time, as 
at Mallarmé’s death, ample notice of Symbolism was taken in the Italian 
press, only a few isolated comments were made on the Symbolists, out- 
side of Pica’s. See G. M. Lupini, Pro-modernitate (Roma, Tip. Agostiniana, 
1894); G. Pipitone-Federico, Note di letteratura contemporanea (Palermo, 
Pedone, 1891); Il Duca Minimo (Gabriele D’Annunzio), “Bibliografia,”’ 
La Tribuna, March 9, 1887; Federico Musso, “La letteratura all’ospedale,” 
Gazzetta Letteria, March 15, 1890; E. A. Marescotti, “I poeti simbolisti in 
Francia,” Jllustrazione popolare, April 9, 1893; T. Ermini, “La lirica 
domestica nella letteratura contemporanea,” Roma letteraria, numbers 
16, 17, 19 (1895); C. Rocatagliata Ceccardi, Libro di frammenti (Milano 
Aliprandi, 1895). 

® Biographical material on Pica can be found in: Angelo De Gubernatis, 
Dictionnaire international des écrivains du jour (Firenze, L. Niccolai, 
1888-1891); “Vittorio Pica” in Enciclopedia Treccani; Sergio Lodovici, 
Storici, Teorici e Critici delle arti figurative d'Italia dal 1800 al 1940 
(Roma, Tosi, 1946); Italo Gotta, “Notes pour une bibliographie italienne 
sur J. K Huysmans,' Bulletin de la Société J-K. Huysmans, 28e année, 
numérv hurs série (1955). 

” Benedetto Croce, “La Vita letteraria 2 Napoli dal 1860 al 1900,” 
Critica, VIII (1910), 241-262. 

"EE. Scala, “La Libreria Pierro,” Libro Italiano (1938), 475-480. 

“The following are some of the articles in the Gazzetta Letteraria 
which reflect this trend: Mario Dell’Abbadia, “Simbolismo,” January 22, 
1898; “Il Simbolismo accusatore di E. Zola,” January 28, 1898; Adolfo 
Trinchi, “Decadenza artistica e decadenza morale,” August 25, 1900; 
Rinaldo Caddeo, “L’Assoluto nell’arte,” April 28, 1900. 

% Pica made his literary debut in 1882 by winning a contest sponsored 
by Fanfulla della domenica with an article on the Goncourt brothers. As 
contributor to Cronaca Bizantina, Domenica del Fracassa, Domenica del 
Don Marzio, Cronaca Sibarita, Lettere e arti, as well as the periodicals 
mentioned above, Pica had written on Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, Maupassant, 
Huysmans, Bourget, Peladan, the Margueritte brothers and others. He 
dedicated his first volume All’Avanguardia to Felice Cameroni, who was 
together with Pica the Goncourts’ link with Italy (Goncourt, Journal, IX, 
318). When Maupassant visited Italy in 1885 and later upon Zola’s visit 
to Naples in 1894, it was Pica who acted as guide. 

*“Arte aristocratica” was the title of a lecture delivered by Pica at 
the Circolo Filologico in Naples, April 3, 1892, and issued in book form 
that same year by Pierro. Letteratura d’eccezione (Milano, Baldini & 
Castoldi, 1898), Pica’s second volume of literary criticism, contains chap- 
ters on the writers mentioned above, the first four of which had been 
part of “I Moderni Bizantini.” 

% Emporium, III (1896), 258-275. Revue Indépendente, XVIII (1891), 
173-215; 315-360. 

See, for instance, final paragraph of Arte aristicratica. 

* Emporium, IV (1896), p. 196. 

* Oddo Gunibai, “Per la poesia dei Decadenti,” Gazzetta Letteraria, 


June 27, 1896. 
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”See a comment on Pica by Wyzewa, Revue Indépendante, January 
1887, p. 15. At a later date Pica was also associated with two other im- 
portant Symbolist reviews, La Plume and Mercure de France. 

*R. de Gourmont, loc. cit. and also “Prases sur l’art,” Mercure de 
France, XXXI (1899), 564-569. F. De Roberto, Flegrea, March 3, 1899. 

"Mallarmé, Oeuvres complétes, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, p. 1554. 
Verlaine, Oeuvres poétiques complétes, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, p. 998 
and p. 1053, where no mention of the two poems’ appearance in the Gaz- 
zetta Letteraria is made. See, however, Antoine Fongaro, “La publication 
pré-originale de deux poémes de Verlaine,” Studi Francesi, 3 (1957), 
442-445. 

2 Pica’s transletion of “Frisson d’hiver” was also included in a testi- 
monial volume for Diego Garoglio’s marriage, Per le nozze di un poeta 
(Marzocco, November 5, 1899). 

*The article in Emporium, which is accompanied by 34 illustrations, 
based in part on those contained in the commemorative issue of La Plume, 
February 1896, is of extreme interest for Verlaine’s iconography. Antoine 
Fongaro, loc. cit., reproduces the letter referred to, adding some supple- 
mentary notes. 

* Mallarmé wrote, “Je parle bien du Ballet qui mélé au Drame per- 
sonnel pour y apporter un élément plus strictement allégorique, le raméne 
ainsi de l’histoire ou méme de la légende & la poésie ou au mythe pur. 
Wagner a proscrit cette écriture merveilleuse et immédiatement signifi- 
cative de la danse, s’en tenant plus ou moins a quelque juxtaposition de 
Beethoven a Shakespeare (ainsi qu’il le donne quelque part a entendre).” 

* His article on Mallarmé contains some remarks which show that he 
was a visitor at the rue de Rome. With regard to Verlaine Pica describes 


his room in rue Descartes. In All’Avanguardia Pica recalls a conversa- 
tion had with Maupassant. 





PAESAGGI LUZIANI 


O SPIRITO che regge le pid recenti poesie di Luzi si impone 

con tanto vigore alla lettura, che veramente si pensa alla novita. 
Questi Versi si indirizzano a un lettore scelto, se non addirittura 
all’iniziato, a cui il poeta svela il proprio tormento come all’amico, 
quasi al confidente. Il magico tramite del verso pud essere pit elo- 
quente di una confessione, qnando dall’individuo si proceda verso 
la sofferenza di tutti, le profonde cure dell’uomo. Sono una let- 
tura spirituale, tracciata sulle premesse di un’autobiografia appena 
accennata, che in breve respiro porta al piano universale con un 
tono che aspetta o risveglia amichevoli echi, armonie d’intelletti. 
E l’autobiografico é quanto risulta lirico nella movenza di un canto, 
che si stende senza sorprese dalle aperture dei paesaggi. La poesia 
di Luzi prende generalmente le mosse da una costante, che sta 
prima di tutto negli occhi del poeta: 

Si filtra le domeniche di sole nelle valli... 
(“Interno”) 

E la lingua semplice seconda 1l’intenzione dell’artista, che riesce a 
lavorare in profondita, mentre il disegno appena acecennato procede 
verso una cauta composizione di linee. Intanto il verso permane 
ritmico con un suo pulsare antico, che tiene aperta la mente su un 
carattere cantato, pil che detto. Son quasi tutti endecasillabi nor- 
mali. I] linguaggio ha l’incanto di una semplicita dosatissima, che 
ne diventa l’eleganza. I] quotidiano gli é molto vicino, e non lo 
toeca mai: 


Vento d’autunno e di passione. E polvere... 
: (“Se pure osi’’) 


I pontili deserti scavalcano le ondate,.. . 
(“Sulla riva’”’) 


Non é amore, ma mi tenta ancora 
questa strada rimasta sconosciuta... 
(“Incontro” ) 

Sono le aperture di aleuni di questi componimenti recenti. Nella 
loro struttura sono gia rivelatori, indicando come i! poeta lavori 
attorno a questo ‘‘onor del vero,’’ lungo una poetica che il titolo 
del volume vuole mettere a nudo subito. Solo la conecomitanza con 
una frase fatta, troppo quotidiana, lascia perplessi circa 1’opportu- 
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nita di questo titolo, che tuttavia indica bene quello che il poeta 
vuol dire. 

La consistenza visiva della composizione si assottiglia man mano 
che si procede nella lettura della poesia. Poi a un certo punto 
s’apre la meditazione e |’astratto rimane appoggiato sul paesaggio 
costruito come su aereo, tenuissimo canovaccio. Si legga la poesia 
‘*In un punto,’’ che annuncia la primavera con immagini pur cosi 
nuove e fresche, dove il corpo é ancora 


ce 


stranito, ma trema,’’ mu- 
gola un cane nella notte, s’alza un vento ‘‘terragno,’’ si risvegliano 
gli animali nelle tane, il pastore alza gli occhi alle cime. Poi nel 
contrasto pit vivo s’alza la parola del poeta: 

non ho pace, ti richiamo 

a me, anima mia, dai luoghi 


noti e ignoti ove fosti calpestata, 
ti dico, spera, ti auguro: sii calma, 


in un punto del vento, 
in un punto della bufera eterna... 
(“In un punto”) 

Cosi oltre la realta prende forma un vero poetico, profondamente 
vissuto, dono intensamente sofferto, che acquista le forme espressive 
di una viva fede. Fede recondita, tutta assorbita in una inesauribile 
e sempre rinnovantesi meditazione del mistero, quale a noi é pe- 
rennemente tradito dalla realta. E una voce sotterranea di fede 
che, tenuta su questo livello, potrebbe essere definita laica: una 
certa dimestichezza con quest’arte fa infatti sentire pid il gusto 
del mistero che non una raggiante presenza del divino. La speranza 
é sempre la piti convincente risposta agli interrogativi di Luzi, 
anche se per essa le visioni plastiche perdono qua e 1a i contrasti, 
forse i colori. Vi troviamo paesaggi disadorni, sinfonie in grigio, 
tratteggi che paion dissolversi lungo le sfumature, sempre con 
quella promessa che sotto la cenere brillera la brace, la certezza 
del cuore. 

L’arte di Luzi ha gia una lunga ecarriera. Le sue prime prove 
risalgono al 1935. Ma fu l’Avvento notturno (1940) a indicare la 
sua adesione al gusto degli ermetici. In quelle ventotto poesie egli 
ha dato prova di singolare maestria, collegando le esigenze del 
migliore ermetismo italiano con le pid audaci lezioni del surrealismo 
europeo. Furono e sono tuttora considerate un punto essenziale 
dell’ermetismo. I] poeta gid allora componeva con circospezione, 
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trascegliendo e combinando le immagini di un suo ardito gioco 
fantastico, tentando un’umanizzazione del verbo, che si esaltava 
nel contrasto fra l’effimero e l’eterno sopra una nota costante 
d‘jnadeguatezza. La disciplina metrica conferiva un tono di levigata 
finitura a quelle poesie, dove il senso dell’incerto era espresso con 
tale dignitosa evidenza di contorni. Erano gia allora indicativa di 
un tormento, che é di tutti. Erano eloquenti e forti, proprio 14 dove 
il poeta diceva i tormenti pid nostri, mentre esprimeva i suoi, preciso 
strumento rivelatore, dichiarando cosi tutta un’epoca, una societa, 
un costume. Poi vennero le Primizie del deserto (1952) coi segni 
evidenti di una convinzione rafforzata, quasi come nella sua propria 
maturitd umana il poeta avesse scoperto un’evidenza poetica pit 
concreta da attribuirsi alla vita, alla morte: 


Il cammino é per luoghi noti 
se non che fatti irreali 
prefigurano |l’esilio e la morte 


(“Aprile-Amore” ) 


Il paesaggio apre il discorso, poi recede e si affina, sempre pil al- 
luso, e mentre perde della realté veduta, acquista e si rafforza la 


sua necessita pensata. La poesia di Luzi assume imperiosamente 
qualifica metafisica nell’ultimo libro. Cid che sorprende, mante- 
nute le premesse di tutta la sua arte, é questa evoluzione, che non 
pud non essere frutto di lunga, meditata macerazione. Sono poesie 
aperte, che procedono da una bella realta dei sensi e s’inoltrano 
spedite alla meditazione fino a toceare l’espressione di quel dolore, 
che informa sempre la vita, e diventano universali. Spesse volte 
abbiamo nelle poesie luziane una conclusione, che contiene in breve 
un richiamo alla premessa, all’apertura, che pero l’esperienza me- 
ditativa ha mutato. E di solito un cenno, un’esigenza d’equilibrio, 
e insieme un motivo d’arte, mai decorazione, che nel complesso in- 
vigorisce e amplia la meditazione, non la premessa. Si veda in 
‘*Sulla riva’’ l’ultimo verso: 
Il tempo e il mare hanno di queste pause. 
Oppure in ‘‘Come deve”’ la severa chiusa: 


E poco, d’aliro non vi sono segni. 


Dove il motivo della speranza é tutto ocecultato da una nota di dif- 
fusa malineonia. Se al principio una figura umana, un gesto, una 
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scena 0 un paesaggio si erano manifestati con il mezzo vivido della 
descrizione parlata, ora quegli stessi elementi come trasumanati 
tornano alla superficie del lavoro, risultato di una mente attenta 
al messaggio da dire, trasparente di sofferenze, altamente poetica. 


Luie!t BorRELLI 
Ohio State University 


Mario Luzi @ nato il 20 ottobre 1914 a Firenze. Le sue prime poesie 
comparvero su Jl Frontespizio. I1 suo primo volume di versi @ La Barca, 
uscito nel 1935. Seguono: Avvento notturno (1940), Un brindisi (1946), 
Quaderno gotico (1947), Primizie del deserto (1952), Onore del vero 
(1957). A quest’ultimo volume é@ stato assegnato il Premio Marzotto per 
il 1957. Luzi ha tradotto una scelta di poesie e prose di S. T. Coleridge 
(1949) ed ha pubblicato cinque volumi di saggi: L’opium chrétien, che @ 
un saggio su Mauriac (1938), L’illusione platonica (1942), L’infernu e il 
limbo (1949, Studio su Mallarmé (1951), Aspetti della generazione na- 
poleonica (1956). Nel 1942 é comparsa la Biografia a Ebe, prose di diario. 


E professore di lettere italiane e latine a Firenze. 
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PRINTING OF LORENZINO DE’ MEDICI’S MADRIGAL 

In 1881 L. A. Ferrai in his Rime di Lorenzino de’ Medici, per 
nozze Ferrai-Turazza, believing that it was as yet unedited, pub- 
lished the text of the thirteen-line madrigal attributed to Loren- 
zino: Vero inferno é il mio petto.... He had found it in an early 
seventeenth-century manuscript, Magliabechiano II, IV, 16. It was 
again reproduced in 1891 in his Lorenzino de’ Medici e la Societa 
Cortigiana del Cinquecento (p. 414). In 1952 H. A. Mathes in 
‘*The Madrigal by Lorenzino de’ Medici (Italica, X XIX, 164-69), 
while establishing that the thirteen-line version is not a rifacimento 
of a twenty-line composition supposedly by Berni as asserted by 
Ferrai, was also under the impression that it ‘‘remained unpub- 
lished until 1881’’ (p. 164). For the sake of historical exactness 
it is perhaps worth consuming the space remaining on this page to 
point out that it was printed at least once before—in Giacomo 
Archadelt. Il Primo Libro de’ Madrigali. Venetia, 1541, 54. Aside 
from a few orthographical variations and two refrains—é ‘1 foco 
mio and laudo amo e desio—the text (which is set to music) is 
identical with that of the manuscript. The name of the author is 
not given by Archadelt. The Biblioteca del Liceo Musicale of Bo- 
logna possesses a copy of this book. 

JosePH G. FUCILLA 





IMPRECISIONI ED ARBITRII NELLE REGOLE 
SULLA SINERESI E LA DIERESI 


E OCCORSO spesso, oceasionalmente, di fare aleune consi- 
derazioni sulle regole grammaticali e prosodiche intese a de- 
terminare in quali circostanze i gruppi di due vocali si fondono 
in un’unica sillaba e in quali altre formano due sillabe distinte. Mi 
son trovato in disaccordo con queste regole e con la giustificazione 
datane dai grammatici, e per quanto questo disaccordo fosse di 
antica data, le mie considerazioni non avevano assunto un carat- 
tere sistematico e non le avevo vagliate con precisione perché non 
mi era capitato sott’oechio nessun appunto critico che valesse a 
convalidare i miei dubbi. Ma quando mi avvenne di leggere in 
proposito aleune parole di Francesco Flora, quelle mie antiche 
considerazioni ricevettero una conferma, sicché mi é@ parso op- 
portuno esporre il mio pensiero perché potrebbe avere una certa 
utilita pratica per tutti coloro che si oecupano di questioni di lingua, 
tanto pid che chi ha orecchio fine e qualche dimestichezza con la 
metrica, la quale esige appunto una precisa conoscenza grafica e 
sonora della sineresi e della dieresi, non pud non sentirsi disorien- 
tato da regole che spesso risultano inesatte o arbitrarie. 
Le parole del Flora che hanno maggiormente acuito il mio in- 
teresse su questo problema, sono le seguenti: 
Per quale legge assoluta si staccheranno due vocali vicine sicché for- 
mino due sillabe (dieresi) o si fonderanno in una sola (sineresi)? Ha 
ragione Bembo che scrive idioma come trisillabo, o Foscolo che pone 
la dieresi? E Dante ha ragione quando fa Beatrice trisillaba, o quando 
invece la fa quadrisillaba? Io dico che han ragione tutti tranne i pro- 
sodisti. & inutile proporre criteri a favore di questa o quella divisione, 
se non si pud riportarle al solo accento melodico che il poeta compone 
nel vivo del canto. Si mettera innanzi l’etimologia latina? Ma se 
questa, come é certo, non fu presente nell’animo del poeta, quand’egli 
cantava, come vorreste far valere una ragione che soltanto il poeta 
poteva additarvi? Ampia é bisillaba perché viene da ampla, e dunque 
Manzoni sbaglid a farla di tre sillabe. Davvero? Pioppo @ bisillabo 
perche deriva da ploppus. E via! si pud lietamente opporre che, sic- 
come ploppus viene da populus, il riportare pioppo a tre sillabe un 
onesta reintegrazione (* 


Il Flora seriveva queste cose a proposito della poesia, ma 4 
evidente che le regole alle quali egli si riferisce rendono queste sue 
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osservazioni applicabili anche alla prosa trattandosi di norme 
(quelle dei grammatici e dei prosodisti) che riguardano basica- 
mente la sillabazione in tutti i casi; e in pratica é soltanto in poesia 
ehe sorge piti imperiosa la necessita di porre attenzione alla sine- 
resi e alla dieresi. 

Si dira che, volendo esser d’accordo col Flora, possiamo fare a 
meno di criteri a favore di questa o quella divisione per cid che 
riguarda la metrica, lasciando ai poeti il diritto, come del resto i 
veri poeti han sempre fatto, di adoperare i metodi che caso per 
caso essi ritengono piii consoni agli effetti che vogliono trarre dai 
loro versi o pit utili alla misura ritmica prescelta; ma di aleune 
regole generali non si pud fare a meno per il parlar comune e per 
l’insegnamento della lingua. E sia pure; ma quello del fissar 
regole é cémpito dei grammatici, e possiamo augurarci che qualeuno 
riesea a fissar regole generali logiche e precise: uno scrittore pud 
limitarsi soltanto ad esprimere le proprie opinioni sulle regole gia 
esistenti, le quali perd lo rendono scettico sulla possibilita che al- 
euno riesca a prescrivere regole esatte in un campo ove quelle 
esistenti dimostrano inconsistenze ed arbitrii appunto perché non 
é possibile generalizzare e precisare. 

Eeco qua: 

Secondo aleuni grammatici, e forse dovrei dire secondo tutti i 
grammatici, tra cui lo Zambaldi’ ‘‘i gruppi di due vocali, quando 
la seconda non abbia |’accento, nella pronuncia comune si ridu- 
cono a una sillaba, e questa unione é detta sineresi, p. es. 0-cea-no, 
geo-gra-fia, pie-ta, Bea-tri-ce. Quando invece la prima sia a, e, 0 
e la seconda abbia |’aecento, restano sempre divise in due sillabe, 
p. es. ma-e-stro, pa-u-ra, te-a-tro, cre-0, po-e-ta, so-a-ve. Se la prima 
é una delle vocali i, u, la sineresi ora si pud fare, come in vi-sio-ne, 
gra-zio-so, ora no, come in ri-ar-so, tri-on-fo, ru-i-na, flu-en-te.’’ 

Non é chiaro, prima di tutto, che cosa si voglia intendere per 
‘‘pronuncia comune’’; ma ammettiamo, per convenienza, che si 
voglia intendere tutto meno il non conformismo ammesso in poesia 
per necessita metriche e per effetti artistici: resta sempre da ve- 
dere, se veramente s’intende questo, se i criteri a cui s’informano 
queste regole abbiano un fondamento logico tratto dall’effettiva 
fusione di suono delle due vocali che si presumono unite in dit- 
tongo e dalla reale individualita sonora, e quindi dal distaceo, di 
ciascuna di quelle che si presumono isolate come sillabe. 
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Fino a che punto é vera la prima parte della regola, secondo la 
quale la maneanza di un accento sulla seconda vocale del gruppo, 
quando la prima sia, a, e, 0, determina la dieresi? 

Nel caso di o-cea-no |’accento cade sulla prima delle due voeali 
e queste vengono pronunciate, appunto per questo, distintamente : 
o-ce-a-no. Se il dittongo é, come certamente é, fusione di due vocali 
in un unico suono, sicché una delle due perde in parte il suo suono 
individuale, quale logica giustificazione ha qui il dittongo? Non 
si nega una certa celerita nella pronuncia del gruppo per cui la a, 
dove la voce non poggia, risulta meno distinta della e, ma questo 
non é sufficiente motivo di quella fusione che ha luogo altrove 
come vedremo in seguito. La fusione sarebbe piii evidente qualora 
oceano fosse parola piana anziché sdrucciola, se avesse cioé |’accento 
sulla seconda delle due vocali: ocedno (come si trova talvolta in 
poesia). La celerita di cui s’é parlato sopra é piii marecata quando 
l’accento cade sulla seconda vocale e questa facilita, giustifiea, la 
fusione. 

In geo-gra-fia la voce corre verso |’accento sulla 7 e il dittongo 
pud avere una maggiore giustificazione ; ma in realta esiste qui un 
accento minore, secondario, sulla o l’aecento che é distinto e unico 
nella parola geédgrafo—e pertanto é altrettanto logico dividere il 
gruppo eo in due sillabe e pronunciare ge-o-grafia. Incidentalmente, 
qui cade a proposite notare che anche in questa sillaba finale il 
dittongo non ha una vera e propria giustificazione perché |’accento 
sulla prima delle due vocali del gruppo ia serve a staccarlo pit 
che a fonderlo. La sillabazione ge-o-gra-ft-a non sarebbe in armonia 
eon quella parte della regola che cita come bisillabi i gruppi di cui 
la prima vocale sia i, u (ri-ar-so, tri-on-fo, ru-i-na) e l*‘aceento cada 
sulla seconda. Ma nel gruppo ia di geografia manea una vera 
fusione, come manca in ea di oceano. FE si deve osservare in pro- 
posito che per tutti questi casi non si forniscono norme precise per 
indicare quali delle parole simili a queste richiedono la sineresi e 
quali no. Va notato inoltre che dubbi e incertezze prevalgono 
quando si tratta di stabilire quali delle parole brevi come mio, pio, 
poi, tuo si devono considerare monosillabe o bisillabe e se il fattore 
determinante é |’accento o la pronuncia del gruppo vocalico con 
una sola emissione di voce. Per esempio: Alfredo Panzini* avverte 
che Pia non é dittongo; ma certamente é dittongo in molti versi, 
tranne che alla fine dove diventa di due sillabe, e se fia di geografia 
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é una sola sillaba, non si vede perche pia, mia, sia non dovrebbero 
essere parole monosillabe. 

Non si vuole qui fissare aleun nuovo criterio a preferenza di 
quelli accettati, ma si vuole semplicemente far notare ]’imprecisione 
e l’inapplicabilita generale di aleune regole. 

Pie-ta é inclusa nelle parole date come esempi di quelle ove il 
gruppo forma dittongo per la mancanza di accento sulla seconda 
vocale. Ma é veramente questa la base fondamentale? I] gruppo 
ie di pieta, pieno, piede e simili, ha in realté un suono unico, ben 
diverso da quello dei gruppi eo, ea, essendo qui la i semivocale, e 
sebbene in pieta la fusione non sia cosi totale come in piede e pieno 
ove l’accento sulla e é marcato, pure le due vocali si fondono in 
parte, anche se i’accento vero cade sulla a finale. Cosi questa pa- 
rola non andrebbe inclusa tra gli esempi indicanti l’assenza di 
aecento sulla seconda vocale del gruppo come motivo della sineresi, 
ma dovrebbe esser citata unicamente come esempio di quelle parole 
ove il dittongo esiste senza possibilita di equivoci e la dieresi pud 
esser lecita soltanto in poesia. 

In quanto a Beatrice abbiamo qui la ripetizione di quanto av- 
viene per geografia: una corsa della voce verso la sillaba accentata, 
ma anche qui la mancanza di un accento su una delle due vocali 
non é motivo sufficiente per la loro fusione. In realta in gruppo ca 
si pronuncia col suono distinto delle due vocali. Si contrapponga 
a questa parola, come abbiamo fatto con geografo in rapporto a 
geografia, la parola beato. In geografo abbiamo l’accento sulla 
seconda vocale del gruppo, esattamente come in beato, e lo Zam- 
baldi ci avverte che quando la prima vocale é a, e 0, e la seconda 
ha l’aecento, il gruppo si stacca in due sillabe, come in te-a-tro. 
Pertanto il fatto che in Beatrice l’acecento pit forte cade sulla pe- 
nultima sillaba non dovrebbe esser sufficiente motivo di non tener 
conto dall’accento secondario che cade sulla a. Questo aecento é 
certamente appena appena percettibile e si potrebbe anche dire che 
invece di cadere sulla a cade sulla e come nella parola bea (voce del 
verbo beare). Ma in ogni caso quello che qui conta é lo stabilire l|’im- 
precisione di una regola che impone il dittongo in Beatrice. E poiché 
Dante adopera Beatrice tanto come trisillaba quanto come quadri- 
sillaba,’ a seconda delle esigenze ritmiche, vuol dire che il gruppo 
ea pud essere qui una sillaba e altrove due, secondo il modo col 
quale la parola che lo contiene s’inserisce nel ritmo del verso. 
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Questa sola considerazione dovrebbe bastare, senza quelle altre che 
abbiamo su espresse per un esame particolareggiato della questione. 

Pia giusta é certamente l'asserzione che quando la prima vocale 
é a, e, 0, come si é gid detto, e la seconda é accentata, ciascuna vo- 
eale fa sillaba a sé, come in ma-e-stro, pa-u-ra, te-a-tro; ma questa 
regola che fa poggiare la divisione sull’accento sulla seconda vo- 
eale, non é valida quando la prima delle due vocali sia i o wu. Non 
vale cioé per tutti gli aggruppamenti simili e, come abbiamo gia 
osservato, non si fissano norme per distinguere le parole con tali 
gruppi che vogliono la sineresi da quelle ove i medesimi gruppi 
vogliono la dieresi. Come si fa dunque a distinguere, e che valore 
pud avere una regola cosi imprecisa? Non ec’entra qui forse il 
gusto individuale? Per esempio, quando lo Zambaldi include tri- 
on-fo tra le parole che non ammettono la sineresi, é difficile esser 
d’aceordo. Qui l’accento cade sulla seconda vocale del gruppo e la 
pronuncia comune unisce le due vocali sicché il gruppo io ha il 
suono medesimo che si trova in gioco, fioco e simili dove la i é semi- 
voeale. Chi pronuncia distintamente: tri-on-fo, staccando la sil- 
laba tri come facciamo in tri-cor-no? La verita é che pronunciamo: 
trion-fo come pronunciamo: gio-co. Se non fosse lecito, quando 
occorra, unire questo gruppo in dittongo, proprio in questa parola, 
non si capirebbe perché quasi sempre i poeti classici, troppo me- 
mori del latino, usano trionfo col segno della dieresi: trionfo—il 
che presuppone certamente il dittongo al quale indubbiamente li 
abituava la pronuncia italiana, sicché la parola si pud usare come 
bisillaba, se occorre, al pari di fio-re. Se nel voluto distacco (senza 
il segno della dieresi) adottato come regola fissa é in gioco |’origine 
latina della parola, é bene considerare che ]’uso che ne facciamo 
noi non tien conto di tale origine, il che é precisamente cié che di- 
ceva il Flora a proposito di altre parole nate dal latino. E se la 
sola guida é |’etimologia latina come fara chi non se ne ricorda 
o chi non la conosce? 

I] fatto si é che qualsiasi regola trascura la diversita di suono 
che si riscontra in parole consimili, e soltanto la pratica pud indi- 
eare di volta in volta (tranne le necessita ritmiche della poesia) 
ove la sineresi sia logica e naturale. Fra tri-on-fo e ru-i-na (due 
esempi dati per una medesima regola), la differenza é evidente. 
La fusione del gruppo io é ovvia in trionfo mentre nel gruppo ui 
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di ruina non ha luogo aleuna fusione anche se in ambedue i casi 
l’aecento cada sulla seconda vocale. 

La Gremmatica degl’italiani di Trabalza e Allodoli,® dice: ‘‘Le 
vocali ¢ ed u possono, nella pronuncia, fondersi cosi strettamente 
con una delle altre, da formare con essa un unico suono, il dittongo: 
lie-to, flau-to, pia-no, fio-re. In questi casi la funzione dell’i e 
della u é piuttosto di consonante che di vocale, onde il nome di 
semivocale dato ad esse quando facciano parte di un dittongo. Pud 
aversi dittongo anche dall’unione di ¢ e uw: piti, gui-da, fiu-me.”’ 

Qui almeno si ammette la possibilita della fusione senza, appa- 
rentemente, darle un valore assoluto, e gli esempi forniti sarebbero 
tutti accettabili se non sorgesse legittimo il dubbio a proposito di 
flau-to. Nelle altre parole degli esempi |’accento cade sulla seconda 
vocale del gruppo e la fusione é ovvia soprattutto perché una delle 
due vocali coinvolte é la i. La i infatti si presta, come é facile no- 
tare, pia facilmente delle altre alla fusione in dittongo con un’altra 
vocale; ma in flauto si tratta del gruppo au e |’accento cade sulla 
prima delle due vocali. Non mi pare che avvenga la fusione di 
suono in flauto. Se il dittongo consiste, come si é detto (secondo 
la definizione dello Zingarelli) nell’unione di due vocali in un solo 
suono monosillabo inseparabile, non ci dovrebbe essere dittongo 
dove questa fusione di suono non é evidente, e il dittongo di questo 
tipo, che chiamerei imperfetto, non dovrebbe esser lecito se non in 
poesia dove le varie gradazioni di suono hanno tutt’altra impor- 
tanza e dove esigenze ritmiche impongono la sineresi e la dieresi. 
Parole come flauto, causa, cauto, plaustro comportano tanto la 
dieresi quanto la sineresi nel gruppo au. Non vi dovrebbe essere 
una regola assoluta. Nel verso di Dante: 

Come guardia lasciata lf del plaustro* 
plaustro é bisillabo come vorrebbe la regola, ma nel verso del Car- 


ducci: 
regge il dipinto plaustro e la forza’ 


é trisillabo, il che dimostra appunto |’arbitrio di una regola che 
vuole in tutti i casi il dittongo, e dimoestrerebbe |’arbitrio di 
un’altra che volesse sempre la dieresi; tanto é vero che lo stesso 
Carducci adopera flauti come bisillaba: 

Una di flauti lenta melodia® 
mentre ha usato plaustro come trisillabo contro la regola che lo 
vuole, insieme a flauto, bisillabo. 
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‘*Nel pid comune parlar quotidiano,’’ dice la stessa grammatica, 
‘*si fa molto minor luogo all’iato che non in un eloquio pit distinto, 
dove non si fonderebbe in dittongo, p. es. ia di mi-a-sma, pe-di-a- 
tra; te di qui-e-te; uo di con-ti-gu-o, am-bi-gu-o.’’ 

Qui siamo nel giusto. Qui si ammette cid che dovrebbe apparire 
evidente a tutti e non generare regole assolute non applicabili in 
tutti i casi e che si dimostrano spesso inconsistenti. 

Non si dovrebbero fissare regole assolute perché nell’unire o 
staccare i gruppi di due vocali intervengono sostanziali differenze 
di pronuncia da parola a parola con le medesime coppie di vocali, 
e varie gradazioni di fusione di suoni. Vi é poi il maggior o minor 
valore che si vuol dare a una data parola nel discorso e, soprat- 
tutto, nel verso, sicché soltanto lo scrittore o l’oratore pud dare ai 
gruppi di vocali, caso per caso, il suono distinto o fuso che egli 
avverte o che gli conviene. I] poeta lo avverte per naturale sensi- 
bilita d’orecchio, e non sta certo li a contar sillabe sulle punte delle 
dita, e sa pit d’ogni altro quando un gruppo di vocali é veramente 
fuso in dittongo e quando non lo é, per naturale unita o distacco 
di suono; e quando adopera la dieresi in gruppi ordinariamente 
uniti in dittongo per trarne effetti melodici, non viola una regola 
ma ne dimostra |’inconsistenza. Chi volesse fissare il dittongo per 
norma assoluta in parole come Beatrice, creatura, clausura, of- 
fendrebbe il gusto e il senso di musicalita di ogni poeta e gli neghe- 
rebbe la facolta di inserire queste ed altre parole nella misura 
metrica prescelta, secondo il suo senso armonico e ritmico. 

L’assolutismo col quale sono spesso formulate queste regole in- 
duce molte persone a giurarvi sopra e quindi a considerare come 
errori accoppiamenti e divisioni, in poesia, che certamente errori 
non sono; e ¢’é d’altra parte chi giura su accoppiamenti e divi- 
sioni contrarie a queste regole senza nemmeno consultarle perché 
convinto che i suoi criteri siano inclusi in quelle. Certamente quest’ 
equivoci non avrebbero luogo se non si volesse dare a regole 
esistenti o presunte un valore assoluto e se fossero sempre giuste. 
Che non lo sono trova conferma tra |’altro appunto nel convinci- 
mento di taluni che i propri criteri sulla sineresi e la dieresi hanno 
origine da precise regole grammaticali. 

Chi si lascia guidare, specialmente in poesia, da un ritmo e da 
un’armonia a cui ha da un pezzo esercitato l’orecchio e il gusto, 
difficilmente erra nell’uso delle sineresi e delle dieresi. Dante che 
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usa Beatrice come trisillaba e come quadrisillaba non tiene conto 
di regole ; e quando |’Ariosto e il Carducci scrivono, l’uno: 
Lo smemorato Oblio sta sulla porta’ 
e l’altro: 
Un oblio lene de la faticosa” 
non tengono aleun conto delle regole che vorrebbero oblio non lo se 
bisillabo o trisillabo. D’altro canto, quando il Leopardi serive: 
obliarvi non so. Fantasmi, intendo™ 


dando a oblio un valore trisillabico, non lo fa per aderire a una 


regola ma perché tale uso é consono al valore che vuol dare in questo 


caso al verbo obliare. E se a un altro capita di adoperare istintiva- 
mente e naturalmente parole del genere in un modo o nell’altro, 
non viola aleuna regola grammaticale assoluta, ma dimostra ap- 
punto l’inesattezza e l’inapplicabilita di quella regola in ogni sin- 
golo caso. Cosi é occorso 2 me di adoperare creatura come trisil- 
laba, d’accordo con la regola, e cauto come trisillabo a dispetto di 
questa, e trionfo e oblio come bisillabi pure in violazione delle 
norme su riferite; e tutte le volte ho ascoltato soltanto il ritmo nel 
quale queste parole si inserivano naturalmente. Se poi mi é oc- 
corso di badare alle regole per vedere se ero d’accordo con esse 0 
no, ho dovuto convinecermi che esse non possono essere in tutti i 
casi né precise né conformi alla musica che la poesia si crea da sé, 
nascendo con le parole scelte a inserirsi nel ritmo del verso. 


GIUSEPPE ZAPPULLA 
New York 
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*Purg. XXXII, v. 95. * Orlando Furioso, XIV, v. 94. 
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ALESSANDRO MANZONI: Poesie e Tragedie. Volume I of Tutte le Opere di 
Alessandro Manzoni, a cura di Alberto Chiari e Fausto Ghisalberti. 
Milano, Arnoldo Mondadori, 1957. Pp. Ixvii-1169. 


This monumental critical edition of Alessandro Manzoni’s complete 
works in the splendid typographical dress of J Classici Mondadori was 
inaugurated in 1954 with the publication, appropriately enough, of Vol- 
ume II, J Promessi Sposi, in three tomes, containing, respectively, the de- 
finitive text of the 1840 edition, the text of the first, not yet linguistically 
revised, edition of 1825-27, and the text of the first draft, composed be- 
tween 1820 and 1823, bearing no title as yet, but referred to by Manzoni 
as his novel of Fermo e Lucia. (It might be useful to note that for some 
years before the Mondadori publication this first draft was known as Gli 
Sposi Promessi, a title erroneously assigned to it by Giuseppe Lesca in 
his centenary edition of 1943. Actually Gli Sposi Promessi was the title 
Manzoni decided upon for his novel after he had changed the names of 
his humble protagonists from Fermo Spolino and Lucia Zarella to the 
now well-known Renzo Tramagiino and Lucia Mondella. But his exquisite 
sense of euphony and the proper word order, which is evident in every- 
thing he wrote, even in his most didactic prose, caused him at the very 
last minute, when the title page and cover of the 1827 edition had already 
been composed and printed, to change the title to I Promessi Sposi). 

The critical texts for the present volume of Poesie e Tragedie, as well 
as the copious notes and exhaustive index, were prepared by Fausto 
Ghisalberti. The biographical and critical introduction and a detailed 
chronology of Manzoni’s life and works were contributed by Alberto Chiari. 
The volume contains all the poems approved and published by the author, 
the Inni Sacri and the odes, as well as all those which were either not 
approved by the author for religious or moral reasons after the conversion 
or never published by him. In addition the volume contains critical de- 
finitive texts of the two tragedies, 71 Conte di Carmagnola and Adelchi, 
with their respective notizie storiche and the Prefazione al Carmagnola, 
and the appunti or notes for a third tragedy, Spartaco, which Manzoni had 
intended as the final work in a trilogy of edifying dramatic examples of 
historical injustice, but never found time to write once he became ab- 
sorbed in the creation of his great novel. The reader will also find in 
this rich volume all the sketches of the Inni Sacri, the first draft of II 
Cinque Maggio, the first drafts of the two tragedies, the second draft of 
the first two acts of Jl Conte di Carmagnola, and a number of epigraphs 
or inscriptions that Manzoni composed in commemoration of various sor- 
rowful or heart-warming events in his long life of literary creation and 
profound religious, moral, philological, and philosophical meditations. It 
is no exaggeration to say that this volume will admirably serve the needs 
of both the serious scholar and the general reader interested in Manzoni. 

It would be impossible to find a scholar more competent and more 
suited to the task of preparing a critical definitive edition of Manzoni’s 
works than Fausto Ghisalberti. For many long years he has devoted him- 
self indefatigably to all the problems connected with the life and writings 
of the great Lombard writer. His bibliographical and critical contribu- 
tions to the Annali Manzoniani and to Manzoni exhibits while he was 
affiliated with the Casa del Manzoni are too well known to need repe- 
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tition here. In 1934 Michele Barbi first called attention to the errors 
of all the preceding so-called critical editions of I Promessi Sposi (not 
the least among these errors being ill-advised attempts at correcting or 
disregarding the original punctuation on which Manzoni, with his con- 
stant search for the proper phrase in the proper rhythm and balance, 
must have spent innumerable hours) and showed the way by which a 
truly critical edition should be prepared. Shortly thereafter Fausto Ghi- 
salberti began to collaborate with the distinguished Dante scholar in the 
preparation of a critical edition of Manzoni’s works. When Barbi died 
in 1941 his faithful collaborator continued the arduous task along the 
lines laid down by the master and did not rest until he successfully 
brought to completion a critical edition of most of Manzoni’s writings in 
three volumes, published by the Centro Nazionale di Studi Manzoniani 
between 1942 and 1950. This edizione critica minore, so to speak, is un- 
doubtedly the basis for the Classici Mondadori edition of the complete 
works now in progress. 

In the three hundred and more pages of notes appended to the pres- 
ent edition of Poesie e Tragedie Ghisalberti describes the extant manu- 
scripts in detail with pertinent textual criticisms and discusses exhaus- 
tively and authoritatively all the matters connected with the conception 
and composition of Manzoni’s poetic and dramatic works and the author’s 
scrupulous attention to the attendant labors of correction, revision, 
punctuation, and historical research. Any scholar who contemplates now 
or in the future adding a new work to the already vast bibliography of 
Manzoni studies will have to use the present edition as an indispensable 
source. 

Alberto Chiari’s introduction to the present volume is a meaty dis- 
course on Manzoni’s all important formative years from his birth in 1785 
to his conversion in 1810 and on the poetic and prose works that were 
created as a direct consequence of that conversion up to the year 1823 
when, having finished the first draft of his great novel, Manzoni began 
the long, painstaking task of revising it into the immortal masterpiece 
we all know as I Promessi Sposi. Chiari, too, like Ghisalberti, is no new- 
comer to the field of Manzoni scholarship. As far back as 1939 he pub- 
lished an excellent annotated edition of Poesie di A.M. prima della con- 
versione (Firenze, Le Monnier, 3rd ed., 1947) which aimed, among other 
things, to illustrate the young Manzoni’s originality and moral seriousness 
and the undeviating line of his poetic and spiritual development from 
his first neo-classical gropings to the solidly grounded moral and re- 
ligious world of the IJnni Sacri and the tragedies. In his present intro- 
duction Chiari, in fact, makes the point that there was not the sharp 
break in Manzoni’s intellectual and spiritual outlook between his anti- 
clerical and free-thinking youth and his post-conversion period that for 
some time was stressed by his biographers and critics. Even when he 
numbered among his Italian friends men who were almost all unorthodox 
in politics and religion, if not actually anticlericals and masons, when 
his first serious intellectual contacts were the French idéologues and 
historicists who openly flouted humdrum bourgeois morality in their 
private lives and in their elegant salons, when he praised France and 
Faris to the skies and spoke with scornful pity of Milan and Italy, when 
he took pride in signing his name as Alessandro Manzoni Beccaria after 
having written a poem in honor of Carlo Imbonati, the man with whom 
his mother lived openly in Paris after her separation from her husband, 
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Manzoni showed in his writings and correspondence—along with a bitter 
anticlericalism fomented by long years of attendance at religious boarding 
schools far from the tender care of a mother who had virtually aban- 
doned him fo pursue her own dreams of happiness—a serious moral pur- 
pose, an obsessive search for truth, and an overpowering urge to be 
original and useful. Of course, as every Manzoni reader knows, he finally 
achieved his goal in life when he returned to the Catholic faith in which 
he was born. 

Manzoni’s formal conversion took place on Apri! 2, 1810. This was 
followed shortly by his wife’s abjuration and her entrance into the Roman 
Church. In this soul-shaking event the part played by his wife, Henriette 
Blondel, a French-Swiss Calvinist, who became his angel and inspiration, 
was profound and would require a whole volume to analyze. After the 
conversion the whole family (including his mother, Giulia Beccaria, now 
the penitent sinner also converted) packed up and ieft Paris for Italy. 
The year 1810, therefore, marks the close of the most eventful and forma- 
tive period of Manzoni’s life. After that, for the many long years that 
were still granted him to live, the great writer spent his time strength- 
enirg his rediscovered faith and progressively perfecting himself in his 
thought, art, and manner of life, a life the like of which, for close-knit 
unity of thought, word, and deed has been encountered only too rarely 
in the history of man. 

In his introduction Chiari makes it clear that Manzoni's religious 
conversion was not the sudden-moment-of-illumination sort that is so dear 
to the ecstatic readers of tales of sinners turned saints and even some 
critics intent on revealing the prurient details of the youthful follies of 
great men. Manzoni never in his life did anything in an unthinking, pre- 
cipitate way. He kept before him one constant goal, both before and after 
the conversion, in his old age as well as in his youth: an unflagging 
quest for truth, which he pursued with scrupulous torment of mind and 
spirit. He was never quite satisfied or at peace with himself even when 
he was rewarded with the most luminous intuitions and creations. He 
always wrote according to his inmost convictions and never for personal 
interest or gain. Even though he underwent many influences during his 
first twenty-five years, he always weighed them and analysed them in 
terms of the truth he constantly sought. Chiari is convinced that there 
was not one conversion, but three, or rather, one conversion in three 
moments in the following order: (1) a literary conversion, (2) an ethical 
and moral conversion, (3) a religious conversion as the logical and crown- 
ing harmonious conclusion to his intellectual and spiritual travail. Such 
a division, however, aside from the novelty of its presentation, strikes 
the present reviewer as somewhat artificial for the reason that it is al- 
ways extremely difficult to separate moments in the development of a 
mind or spiritual entity. In the scientific laboratory, perhaps, the indi- 
vidual stages in a process of change can often be easily plotted. But in 
the case of a living, human mind how can one ever determine where one 
moment ends and another begins? In Manzoni’s case, I am convinced 
that there was a steady development and growth, gradual at the beginning, 
but becoming more rapid and ineluctable as his seriousness of purpose, 
which was always with him, abandoned the unsatisfying pursuit of the 
externals of literary creation and came to grips with the basic prob- 
lems of life and death. As far as his art is concerned, there can be a 
question of only one conversion, the religious one. For, although his 
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moral purpose is evident in the poem In morte di Carlo Imbonati, in 
Urania, his last composition in the neo-classical manner, and even in 
parts of his violently anticlerical and atheistic Trionfo della Libertad and 
satirical Sermoni, it is also evident that that type of composition, no 
matter how he might perfect its style, could ever lead to the glorious, 
original contributions of his post-conversion years. The religious con- 
version, therefore, gradually prepared over the course of several years, 
must be considered the single capital fact of Manzoni’s life and art. It 
gave him what his creative spirit had been seeking all the time, a world 
and a subject matter in which his fertile genius was finally actualized 
in works of supreme poetic beauty and enduring moral and intellectual 
value. 

It is needless to add that the present volume continues the high typo- 
graphical and artistic standards set by J Classici Mondadori. We look 
forward with eager anticipation to the volume now in preparation for 
this series of Tutte le Opere di A.M., the Epistolario, a complete collection 
of the novelist’s letters hitherto never gathered into a single publication. 
Brooklyn College JosePH F. DE SIMONE 


GrvusepPeE Fatini: Bibliografia della Critica Ariostea (1510-1956). Firenze: 

Felice Le Monnier, 1958. Pp. 722. 8,000 lire. 

Until the appearance of the present volume our bibliographical in- 
formation on Ariosto had been confined to G. J. Ferrazzi’s diligent but 
defective Bibliografia Ariostesca (Bassano, 1881) and various partial bib- 
liographies or listings appearing in recent contributions by Ascari, Avanzi, 


Bertazzi-Chiarini, Binni, Croce, De Blasi, Evola, Fatini, Fumagalli, Maz- 
zamuto, Natali, Piromalli, Ramat and Trabalza. Each of these has its 
usefulness in relation to its time and intended objective, but even if 
utilized collectively they fail to give us the complete up-to-date biblio- 
graphical coverage which is a desideratum in the case of all great au- 
thors. This is the aim of Professor Fatini, one of our foremost authori- 
ties on Ariosto, in his massive bibliography of the poet, consisting of 3260 
items, virtually everyone of which has been directly examined by him 
and provided with a brief analytical description. Data is set down in 
chronological order making it possible for the interested reader to ap- 
preciate the numerous biographical and critical studies on a historical 
plane. Surprisingly, thanks especially to the judicious analyses, the dry- 
ness which ordinarily characterizes bibliographies tends to disappear as 
we move successively from one item to another with zest and whetted 
curiosity. Except for a certain lag during the baroque period the stream 
of comment on Ariosto has been steady and voluminous and unaffected 
by the vicissitudes of the various schools of literary criticism, a genuine 
tribute to the universality and timeless quality of his genius. In order 
to facilitate consultation the compilation is equipped with an inclusive 
combined author and subject index and thirteen subdivisional indices: 
Bibliografia, Studi di Carattere Generale, Studi Biografici, Orlando Fu- 
rioso, I Cinque Canti, Rinaldo Ardito, Liriche Latine, Liriche Italiane, 
Satire, Commedie, L’Erbolato, Lettere and Conto de’ Contadini. No stu- 
dent of the famous writer can afford to be without this indispensable 
repertoire, and if he cannot own it, he should at least have it within easy 
reach on the reference shelf of his college library. 

As a specialist in comparative literature I regret Professor Fatini’s 
decision to eliminate most of the studies bearing on imitations of the 
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works of Ariosto on the grounds that he did not wish to augment the 
dimensions of an already bulky volume. Even with analytical comments 
the pages that might have been added, at the very most not more than 
a score, could have furnished us with much desirable information that 
we shall continue to be obliged to pick up from other sources such as, 
for example, the Italian section of the annual Renaissance Bibliography 
in Studies in Philology compiled by Professor Bullock from 1930 to 1935 
and by myself since that time, a bibliography incidentally overlooked 
by the compiler. 

Ir deference to Professor Fatini’s avowed intention I have decided not 
to record the voluntary omissions in this category. Perhaps he or some- 
one else will some day supply such a supplement. Instead, I have made 
an exhaustive attempt to check on the comprehensiveness of entries in 
other fields. As the result of my scrutiny the following lacunae have 
turned up: A. P. Appel, “Ariosto as a Feminist in the Orlando Furioso.” 
Carroccio (New York), Jan. 1926; F. Babudri, “L’Orlando Furioso di 
Ludovico Ariosto in Istria.” Archivum Romanicum, XXIII (1939), 431- 
463; G. A. Boetti, “I Suicidi: I Pruni di Dante e il Mirto di Ludovico 
Ariosto. Inferno Canto XIII, Purg. Canto I, Orlando Furioso Canto VI.” 
Istitutore, X (1862), 117-120, 165-168; R. Breschler, “Orlando Fatato e 
V’Elmo di Mambrino. Saggio di Idee sul Meraviglioso in Ariosto e in 
Cervantes.” Rassegna d'Italia, I (1946), 37-51; A. Bruni, Epistole Heroiche. 
Roma, Facciotti, 1627, containing “Fiordispina a Bradamente,” 99-107, 
“Olimpia a Bireno,” 160-168; “Angelica ad Orlando,” 271-278; H. Buriot 
Darsiles, “Sur le Théatre des Exploits de Rodomont.” Dante (Paris), III 
(1934, 161-164; M. Chini, “Los Vestidos de Madonna Alessandro (Esposa 
de L. Ariosto).” Histonium, No. 78 (1945), 733-737; B. Corrigan, “The 
Opposing Mirrors.” Italica XXXIII (1956), 165-179; Pacheco Da Silva, 
Junior. “Ariosto e Tasso. Dissertacao para o Concurso da Cadeira de 
Literatura Geral e Literatura do Externato do Imperial Collegio de Pedro 
II.” Revista de Lingua Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro), VI (1925), 9-24; 
J. B. Fletcher, “Ariosto.” in Literature of the Italian Renaissance. New 
York, MacMillan, 1934, 228-241; G. A. Nauta, “Severo (Orl. Fur. 46, str. 
13).” Neophilologus, No. 15 (1930), 249-251; C. Pitollet, “Le Centenaire 
de l’Arioste.” Les Langues Méridionales, Jan. Mars (1934); GC. Ravegnani, 
“Ricerche Erudite. La Culla degli Ariosto.” Resto del Carlino, 8 otto. 
1931; I. Rinieri, “Intorno alla Fortuna dell’Orlando Furioso in Corsica.” 
Archivio Storico di Corsica, TX (1933); M. Sartorio, “L’Alcina dell’Ariosto 
(Riflessioni).” Non ti Scordar di Me, Strenna Milanese pel 1847; G. Tof- 
fanin, “L’Amore Sacro e l’Amore Umano nel Furioso.” In La Religione 
degli Umanisti. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1950, 39-64. As can be seen, the 
amount of material left out is small indeed and reveals, by contrast, the 
great labor and scrupulous attention that Professor Fatini has given to 
his compilation. 

A special word of appreciation should be reserved for the Istituto 
Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento for making this publication possible, 
and for the printer for the performance of a very attractive typographi- 
cal job. JosePH G. FUCILLA 


*See the Fatini volume for these items. 


Otea RaGcusa: Mallarmé in Italy: Literary Influence and Critical Re- 
sponse, New York, S. F. Vanni, 1957. Pp. 228. 
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Luie1 De Narpis: Mallarmé in Italia, Milano .. . , Societa Editrice Dante 
Alighieri, 1957. Number 4 of the “Pubblicazioni della Scuola di Filo- 
logia Moderna dell’Universita di Roma.” 


Professor Ragusa’s study is more than a history of Mallarmé’s repu- 
tation and influence in Italy; it could well serve as an introduction 
to the history of the Symbolist movement south of the Alps, so intimately 
is the fate of Mallarmé tied to the reception accorded the French Sym- 
bolist poets by the Italian literary public, and vice versa. The essential 
virtue of this book is in its all-inclusiveness, its thorough and detailed 
presentation of the historical and theoretical background against which 
Mallarmé’s fortune and influence in Italy is most rewardingly revealed. 
Thus, a chapter on the poet’s literary reception in France, which at first 
glance might seem outside the scope of her work, enables the author to 
furnish the proper perspective for the subsequent examination of his re- 
ception in Italy which, in its first phases, was such :: faithful echo of the 
French critical reaction. Similarly, by investiga’ing the literary at- 
mosphere in which Mallarmé’s Italian critics moved Professor Ragusa 
recreates the climate which conditioned the reception of Symbolism in 
Italy and casts a good deal of light on Italo-French literary relations and 
communications. With a keen sense of critical discrimination she avoids 
overemphasizing the influence of Mallarmé and French Symbolism to 
the exclusion of the original contributions of Italian poets and poetical 
theorists; but her study makes indubitably clear the primary role of 
Mallarmé in the formulation of the poetic theory of the hermeticists. The 
work’s point of departure is thus in accord with Albert Thibaudet’s dis- 
cerning comment that Mallarmé’s influence has not been exercised on the 
coutent of literature, but on the manner of posing the literary problem. 
This explains the relative absence in the book of illustrative poems and 
fragments from the poetic production of Italian writers influenced by 
the Frenchman. (The author examines only two prose poems by the 
hermeticist precursor Arturo Onofri and a poem each by Ungaretti and 
Montale.) 


By paraphrasing Professor Ragusa’s statement of purpose we can most 
succinctly indicate her fourfold achievement: 1) she reduces to a sem- 
blance of order the various, unsystematized elements which make up the 
story of Mallarmé’s reputation in France, pointing out the nuclei of in- 
fluence, such as Huysmans’ A Rebours, Verlaine’s Les Poétes maudits, 
Barrés’ article, “La Psychologie contemporaine,” a lecture on Mallarmé 
by Catulle Mendés, and the vitally important La poésie de Stéphane Mal- 
larmé of Albert Thibaudet, all of which are milestones in the first re- 
discovery of the poet; 2) she considers and illuminates with perspicacity 
the problems involved in gaining acceptance for Mallarmé’s poetic mes- 
sage in Italy, while analyzing in detail the activities of his first Italian 
supporters and detractors. In this respect the valuable contribution of 
the critic Vittorio Pica as a groundbreaker for Mallarmé is made clear; 
3) she studies Mallarmé’s influence on the Futurist movement and the 
Voce’s incorporation of his poetics into its critical theory. By means of 
figures such as Marinetti, Soffici and Ungaretti, in close contact with 
French culture, Mallarmé was introduced to the “first Italian milieus 
capable ot elaborating his ‘lesson’.” (p. 108) After demonstrating the 
superficial nature of the similarities between Marinetti’s Futurist poetics 
ana tne theories of Mallarmé Mile Ragusa points to the new criticism of 
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Giuseppe De Robertis in the second phase of the Voce movement as the 
crucial point of “discovery” of the French poet by the Italians. It was 
the Voce, too, which encouraged Arturo Onofri’s formulation of the theory 
of pure poetry for Italy in 1915; 4) the final chapter, “Mallarmé and 
Italian Hermeticism,” brings the author to her fourth and obviously most 
important goal, a study of the esthetic doctrine and production of the 
hermeticist poets, since hermeticism was “the first, most complex, and 
perhaps final expression of Mallarmé’s influence on Italian poetry.” 
(p. 151) A valuable adjunct of this chapter is a survey of critical thought 
on the hermeticist movement, which has not been in agreement regard- 
ing the manner and extent of the French poet’s contribution. In this 
“meatiest” of her chapters, the author emphasizes the common spiritual 
atmosphere surrounding Mallarmé and the hermeticist poets, and she 
points to their mutual concern for “obscurity,” suggestivity, and the 
similar development of analogical techniques. In giving special consid- 
eration to the Mallarmé-Ungaretti relationship she offers the most cogent 
and convincing arguments in support of her thesis, as well as a most 
incisive commentary on how the Italian poet converted to his own orig- 
inal use the poetic theories of Mallarmé. 

An appendix listing the titles of Mallarmé’s works translated into 
Italian, both poetry and prose, a bibliography of separately listed Italian 
and French critical studies, and the indispensable index of names enhance 
the value of this survey, which is a model of coherently organized, lucidly 
executed and inspired scholarship. One regrets only that Professor Ra- 
gusa omitted from her index 1) the names of the translators found in 
the appendix and 2) the name references in her bibliography of Mallarmé 
criticism in both France and Italy. 


Professor De Nardis admits that the inclusion of a bibliography of 
Mallarmé studies in Italy (1885-1955) is the only justification for the use 
of the title of his book, which is essentially a reprinting of two long 
articles previously published in the periodical Jdea, neither of which pre- 
tends in any way to assess the total impact of Mallarmé on Italian poetry. 
(“Del tradurre Mallarmé,” Idea, 6th year, numbers 39-47 (Sept.-Nov. 1954) 
and “Momenti mallarmeani in Ungaretti,” Jdea, 7th year, number 33 
(August T4, 1955) ) The more limited scope is obvious, and the slim vol- 
ume’s value lies in its making more easily available the studies men- 
tioned, which have a complementary, supporting function to a work such 
as Professor Ragusa’s. There is no intent in the foregoing to minimize 
the importance of such a contribution, for De Nardis’ elucidation of the 
transformation in Ungaretti’s poetry of Mallarméan suggestions un- 
doubtedly helped to orient Mlle Ragusa in preparing her most important 
chapter on “Mallarmé and Italian Hermeticism.” This is the closest point 
of contact tor the two books. De Nardis, for example, traces in detail, 
through the use of variant versions, the expressive development in sev- 
eral Ungaretti poems in the collection Sentimento del tempo of Mallarmé 
motifs and characteristic language use found particularly in “L’Aprés- 
midi d’un faune.” Both De Nardis and Mlle Ragusa are consequently in 
agreement on Ungaretti’s dematerialization, his spiritual intensification 
of the Mallarméan mode as a point of departure toward his own poetic 
realization. 

in discussing the technical problems involved in Mallarmé translation 
De Nardis is led inevitably to an analysis of the Frenchman’s poetic 
theory, an analysis in which he offers fresh and revealing apercus of the 
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poet’s peculiar qualities. One example may suffice. Speaking of the pit- 
fall for Mallarmé translators in confusing the poet’s obscurity with his 
indeterminateness, De Nardis continues: “In Mallarmé, infatti, mania e 
illusione si fondevano per prendere il posto, troppo spesso, di una ispira- 
zione rara e un po’ angusta; in lui non era quindi follia né indeterminezza 
di fantasmi poetici, bensi chiarezza dissimulata, sogno che nell’atto stesso 
di essere sognato assumeva proporzioni e prospettive aritmetiche, imbrig- 
liato nello schema di una poesia composita, rattratta. ... Mallarmé ha 
idee chiare, almeno idee chiare.” (pp. 14-15) 

Two further contributions of De Nardis’ book must be noted: the 
elaboration of Mallarmé’s impact on Italian readers through comparison 
ot the Parronchi, Bigongiari, De Michelis and Dommarco translations of 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un faune” and the consequent enrichment of our appreci- 
ation of the poem; and the presentation of his own reading of the son- 
net, “A la nue accablante tu,” as an alternative to what he considers 
unsatisfactory readings by the Mallarmé scholars Charles Chassé and 
Emilie Noulet. 

De Nardis’ chronologically arranged bibliography of Mallarmé criticism 
in Italy totals 149 items, 66 of which are not found in Professor Ragusa’s 
comparable listing, although his total only exceeds hers in the amount 
of 21 items. Volume references are not separated from periodical refer- 
ences, as in her book. A welcome supplement to Mlle Ragusa’s very com- 
plete and weil organized list of Mallarmé’s poems translated into Italian 
is De Nardis’ catalogue of the poems published in Italy in French. The 
publication of both books makes available an extensive and undoubtedly 
almost complete bibliography of Mallarmé’s fortune in Italy up to the 
present time. 


University of Colorado Louis TENENBAUM 


DOMENICO ViTToRINI: Attraverso i secoli, Ritratti di illustri Italiani, with 
exercises and vocabulary. Henry Holt and Company, 1957. Pp. vii-271. 


One of the difficulties faced by teachers of Italian continues to be the 
meager choice of good published materials for use in the classroom. The 
appearance of such a book as Attraverso i secoli, is, therefore, not 
only cause for rejoicing, but also for congratulations to the author, the 
publisher and the Curtis Institute of Music, which sponsored the publica- 
tion. For this book does a great deal to fill a need long felt by teachers 
of Italian in our schools and colleges. 

Professor Vittorini has written profiles of forty-two famous Italians, 
“men of letters, thinkers, painters, sculptors, scientists, and architects,” 
trom Guido D’Arezzo and San Francesco to Croce and Pirandello. While 
not ali of these are “. . . veritable milestones along the course which the 
history of Western civilization has followed,” (p. vi) they are for the 
most part aptly chosen and representative of Italy’s contributions to the 
cultural heritage of the world. 

This reader shares the author’s view that the study of Italian should 
be integrated with other areas in the curriculum. Professor Vittorini has 
been eminently successful in achieving this integration. Throughout the 
text, brief but significant mention is made of Ampére, Baroque, Carolin- 
gian, Descartes, Escorial, Dostoevski, Faraday, Goethe, Hegel, Dickens, 
Rabelais, Classicism, Chaucer, Wagner, and many others. 

The author has been equally successful in achieving a natural and 
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simpie style, but not so simple that the book can be fruitfully used as 
early in the study of Italian as he states in the preface. It can, however, 
be used to excellent advantage by the well-prepared and somewhat more 
advanced classes. 

While the book is not free of typographical errors, these are few and 
not misleading: p. 27, 1. 9, le for la, p. 48, 1. 36, nella for nelle, p. 101, 1. 
19, cuil for cui, p. 192, 1. 11, Manzioni for Manzoni, p. 233, 1. 13, fatte for 
fatto. On p. 124 appears a more serious error. Here the caption refers 
to the illustration of the Moses on p. 122, and not to the detail of the David. 

The vocabulary is quite complete. Missing is the expression a cava- 
liere, (p. 95, 1. 1). Corpi gravi, (p. 140, 1. 29), is not clearly defined, 
8. Vv. corpo nor s. Vv. grave for the context in which it is used. The stu- 
dent may also be confused, even though slightly, on p. 86, 1. 26. “Il re 
si mostro indifferente e Colombo con il figliuolo fuggi a Siviglia.” On 
the same page, 1. 37, Columbus names his son after the king of Spain, 

. . tentando cosi di farsi perdonare il fallo e di rientrare nelle grazie 
del re.” In the first instance, there is nowhere even an implied reason 
tor “flight,” and in the second, no mention is made of any “fault.” 

Finally, as far as this reader can determine, the book is free of mis- 
information. On p. 39, 1. 13, the author states: “I poeti inglesi Dante 
Gabriele Rossetti e Charles Algernon Swinburne furono grandi ammira- 
tor1 di Giotto e della sua arte semplice e forte. Per questo vengono chia- 
mati Preraffaeliti.” This is perhaps an over-simplification. 

These few rather minor shortcomings in the text can 
fooked in view of the genuine and valuable contribution that Attraverso 
i secoli makes to students and teachers of Italian alike. 

JAMES M. FERRIGNO 


well be over- 


University of Massachusetts 


VINCENZO CIOFFARI: Beginning Italian Grammar. Boston, D. C. Heath, 


1958. Pp. 253. 


Beginning Italian Grammar by Vincenzo Cioffari while in part a tra- 
ditional presentation of the elementary rules with exercises and sentences 
to write out, has the welcome addition of a novelty called “Language 
For the first third of the text, that is, nine lessons, the stu- 
dent may read aloud, act out or, possibly, memorize some lively dialogues. 
The novelty lies in the fact that the translation is provided in a parallel 
column, sparing the student the toil of looking up the words and the 


Practice.” 


teacher of explaining the idiomatic, natural and useful Italian. In the 
second part, this use of dialogue in parallel columns is discontinued, al- 
though the term is used for simple biographies of great Italians or de- 
scriptions of the chief cities of Italy. 

In effect, then, each lesson has two “reading exercises,” to use the 
standard term. The other one, called “Current Usage,” is more traditional 
and would not need comment except for the name, and to say that after 
the first two lessons, the author makes the “situations” seem natural and 
interesting, instead of being stilted attempts to present elementary vocab- 
ulary and structure. 

As the comment on page 4 explains, in introducing the first “Piccolo 
dialogo” of the Language Practice, “the words in these sections are not 
included in the Word Lists of each lesson, nor are they used in the ex- 
ercises until they have appeared in the active part of the lesson.” In 
otner words, the student gets the “feel” of the language as it is spoken, 
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before he is asked to compose sentences on these matters. There are 
eight such dialogues and five connected passages all having the idiomatic 
translation provided. In a sense, then, this grammar has incorporated 
in it a conversational text and a reading text. 

This emphasis on Language Practice and on Current Usage will en- 
able the student to absorb a great deal of Italian with a minimum of 
grammar. The rules, presented under the heading “Structure” in each 
lesson, are introduced a very few at a time and as simply as possible, 
leaving out, that is, the exceptional uses. I wish it had listed the adjec- 
tives that usually precede the noun as well as giving translations for the 
verbs, when presented in the various tenses, instead of rashly assuming 
that the student of today knows how to interpret “io compro,” etc., even 
if labeled “Present Indicative.” (There should be an explanation, or list, 
of the abbreviations used, as I learned when a student of mine assumed 
that m in, for instance, albergo m. was part of the word for hotel!) 

The appendix contains a list of irregular verbs which is very ade- 
quate but not of immediate use. They are not treated in the lessons 
which present only nine irregular verbs (essere, avere, fare, etc.) for 
practice and in Lesson XXI the three principal parts of twenty-four other 
irregular verbs with some drill on most of them. 

The “Word List” of each lesson is subdivided: Nouns, Adjectives, 
Verbs, Other Words, and Expressions. Each word is given only the mean- 
ing in which it is used in that lesson. About forty-five new words occur 
in each lesson, not, as is stated on p. VI, “no more than about thirty.” 
The following should be added or explained: 

Lesson one. si, yes; no, no—Lesson two. in, in, to, into, in via T., on 
T. street; in cucina, in the kitchen—Lesson three. in, to; fi vicino, near 
by; proprio, its own, etc. pensare a, to think of; ogni, invariable; soltanto, 
adverb, only—Lesson four. vi, there; donna (p. 25, 28, 222) should not 
be lady, but woman, as on p. 245, adding a special note on p. 204: lady; 
per (with infinitive) in order to; partire, to depart, leave; che, relative 
pronoun, who, whom; il sabato mattina, (every) Saturday morning; la 
sera, in the evening—Lesson five. a che ora, when? at what time? di 
Londra, from London, London (train); andare a + infinitive—Lesson 
six. fare, to manage; ho capito, I understand; mille e(?) duecento (not 
found on p. 72)—Lesson seven. il treno delle dieci, ten o’clock train, alle 
sette di sera, at seven p.m.—Lesson eight. é@ rimasta contenta, felt happy; 
conoscere, to be acquainted with—Lesson nine. qualche, some (with singu- 
lar noun) given under adjectives, whereas in Lesson twelve it is under 
“Other Words.” —Lesson ten: Exercise III B has no model for numerals 
such as 110, 122, etc——Lesson twelve. si @, one is; spendere, to spend 
(money); se, if, ecc. (eccetera) etc.—Lesson thirteen. ci vuole, it takes; 
si potrebbe, one could; male, adv., badly. 

The following are inaccurat» (p. 81) [Italia] questa piccola nazione; 
(p. 78) Il Petrarca passé ... gli anni maturi in Francia, vicino alla citta 
di Avignone. (Avignon was not then in France); Jl Boccaccio passé la 
prima parte della sua vita a Napoli; (p. 148) ... la famiglia reale di 
Savoia ...che governo ... fino alla seconda guerra mondiale; (p. 223) 
Federico, add, “and Holy Roman Emperor.” 

For Petrarch’s Sonnet on p. 204 the forms sparte and in fin a should 
be in the notes and adequate meanings for giunto and affanno. On p. 232 
the accent is omitted on si che. 

The typography and appearance of the book are pleasing; as are also 
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the illustrations, with one exception. I find the view of the Duomo of 
Florence regrettably not “glorious” and hope a later edition can give a 
better one, with the Campanile included. The map of Italy on page 136 
is rather forbidding, and misleading as to exact location of a city or 
province; e.g.: one might conclude that La Spezia is in Emilia. Rather 
curiously the name Yugoslavia is omitted, although the other countries 
which border on Italy are named. 

The Introduction on Pronunciation of less than five pages is rather 
too brief. It is, however, amplified in a section on Pronunciation in each 
of the first thirteen lessons. The following statements do not seem clear 
or exact: 

p. XVIII. “The letters c and g have two sounds.” p. XX. “In the 
diphthongs formed with i and u the second vowel is stressed.” (There is 
no comment on lui or on many other combinations.) In naming the 
sounds within each lesson there is no uniformity, i.e. some are named 
from their Italian spellings, while others are designated by their English 
equivalents, such as the “ch-sound,” meaning not the Italian ch, but Eng- 
lish ch as in church. 

With its twenty-six lessons covering about 180 pages this book, concise 
and vivid as it is, is basic, and hardly provides sufficient material for 
a whole year of college work, but will have to be supplemented, not only 
by reading texts, but by a more complete grammar. For a class meeting 
once a week, such as an evening class, it should be excellent. (I regret 
that here, in Minnesota, I am not familiar with high school needs.) 

Already anticipating an extensive adoption of it, I should like to sug- 
gest for a second edition that the following be added: Italian captions 
under the illustrations; Italian categories (bibite, dolce, etc.) to the use- 
ful list of food on page 185, also the words, sale, pepe, zucchero; review 
lessons; and a few minor revisions, for the sake of clarity, especially in 
dealing with the plural of nouns, the possessive adjective and the past 
tenses. 

(It might be amusing to study the vocabulary of grammars of the past 
and present to note the changes in vocabulary over the years, as an in- 
dication of changes in folkways! Now does our author have an allergy, 
or does his reader, to words that I do not find, such as, giornale, banca, 
fiammiferi, fuoco, amare, simpatico, and di solito?) 


University of Minnesota ELIZABETH NISSEN 


GrusepPeE Luoneo: Italia Itineraria, Sonetti. Pref. di Rodolfo Pucelli. 
Milano, Gastaldi, 1958. Pp. 220. 


Il carnet del turista rappresenta senz’altro uno strumento ed una guida 
di pratica utilita per chi viaggi e visiti localita a lui sconosciute. Ne 
sono in circolazione dappertutto: artistici, illustrati, invitanti. La loro 
precipua funzione é quella di lumeggiare la bonta del luogo, la sua ame- 
nita e la sua piacevolezza, il suo grado di ospitalita e la sua fisionomia 
storica, toponomastica ed ambientale. Di tali carnet si adornano le agenzie 
di viaggi, gli uffici degli Enti del Turismo, le edicole di giornali dei 
maggiori centri di interesse turistico. Sotto forma di attraenti opuscoli 
illustrati a colori, essi portano nelle mani del turista, offrono al suo 
sguardo ignaro la bellezza di un’intera citta, lo splendore di un’isola, la 
suggestivita di una localita montana. Si tratta naturalmente di una 
sorta di guida, che, per essere tale, ha la concisione e nel testo e nel rag- 
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guaglio storico, la limitazione nelle illustrazioni; e si sa quanto la con- 
cisione non riveli e quanto nasconda della materia trattata. 

Un volume che raccogliesse codesti carnet, che fosse un’enciclopedia 
tascabile ad uso del turista, che compendiasse insomma l’intero con- 
tenuto dei vari carnet delle varie localita di interesse turistico, riusci- 
rebbe senz’altro utile ed interessante. 

Siffatta idea geografica, di raccogliere, cioé, descrivere ed illustrare 
in un solo volume tutte le regioni d’Italia, quanto mai ardita, quanto 
mai allettante ed avvincente, ha avuto il suo cultore. Questi infatti ha 
realizzato l’idea di un’enciclopedia geografica mirante a formare il mo- 
saico delle bellezze italiche, che dell’Italia rappresenta la piramide sto- 
rica, il panorama artistico, il soggiorno salutare. L‘Opera @ dovuta al 
poeta italo-americano, oriundo di S. Angelo a Fasanela, residente da anni 
negli Statit Uniti, e precisamente a Philadelphia, Pa.: &@ Giuseppe Luongo, 
col suo recente volume di edizione gastaldiana. Naturalmente é un libro 
poetico, fatto da un poeta, ossia il turismo in rima. 
questo esauriente carnct consiste nel fatto di essere appunto stilato in 
versi, in sonetti, in forma lirica; una poesia che se non tradisce la misura 
classica della fattura, non tradisce nemmeno Il’appunto storico, che, in 
ritmi e rime, segna e caratterizza una citta, desumendole dalla sua fi- 


La singolarita di 


sionomia storica. 
Questi 144 sonetti di “poesia narrativa e descrittiva,” come bene li 


apostrofa il Prefatore del volume, Rodolfo Pucelli (altro poeta, e po- 


liglotta, italiano residente negli Stati Uniti), ci trasportano con la me- 
moria ai remoti dannunziani sonetti delle Citta del Silenzio, con le do- 


vute proporzioni di concezione e di affermazione. 

Riuscirebbe di certo ben poco efficace l’intenzione, e la conseguente 
realizzazione di essa, di descrivere e dissertare intorno alle regioni ita- 
liane, illustrandole in prosa una ad una, dal Piemonte sabaudo alla Lom- 
bardia industriosa, dal Veneto Euganeo alla Venezia Giulia, dal Veneto 
Tridentino e Provincie alla azzurra Liguria, dall’Emilia e Romagna ge- 
nerosa alla illustre Toscana, dall’Umbria santa alle Marche verdi, dal 
Lazio storico all’Abruzzo e Molise dannunziano, dalla Campania felice 
e canora alla Puglia di argento, dalla Lucania calcificata alla Calabria 
popolaresca, dalla Sicilia d’oro alla Sardegna deleddiana, ai Laghi Latini, 
di Garda, Maggiore, di Lugano, d’Averno, dell’Arcobaleno, ed alle Isole di 
Capri, Procida, Ischia, Lipari Egadi e Pelagie! 

A nostro avviso il gusto del lettore sara certamente pitti pago, sod- 
disfatto, completo, se attingerA direttamente alla fonte di questa I/talia 
Itineraria, centellinando, come un bicchierino dal contenuto stravecchio, 
la poesia truistica del Luongo, presentata in forma semplice e piana, 
classica e piacevole, sciolta ed armoniosa, in maniera tale da non tediare 
il lettore che poi sarebbe un turista. 

Questo libro pud essere benissimo la guida dotta del turista, il quale, 
nelle serene parentesi delle sue vacanze estive, si aggiorna intorno ai 
luoghi che lo ospitano, apprendendone i riferimenti storici, il significato 
dei monumenti e la bonta del soggiorno. 

E’ davvero un’idea singolare questa dell’ /talia Itineraria, di Giuseppe 
Luongo, ove ogni italiano, e non soltanto quello espatriato, pud cercare e 
trovare il volto caratteristico di luogo ambito; ma anche quello del proprio 
paese, della propria citta, e, soprattutto, della sua splendida e meravigliosa 
Patria! 


Napoli SALVATORE MATURANZO 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SAMPLING OF ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN, FALL, 1958 


A sampling of enrollment in Italian in our schools during the Fall of 
this year shows that it is continuing to hold its own as it has done in the 
past. few years despite the fact that the striking increase in the study of 
Russian has here and there drawn some students who might otherwise 
be inclined to elect ‘la bella lingua del si.’ As reported to the editor, en- 
rollments run as follows: Albertus Magnus, 48; Boston College, 46; Boston 
Univ., 171; Brooklyn College, 294; Univ. of California (Berkeley), 989; 
Univ. of California (Los Angeles), 590; City College, 235; Univ. of Colo- 
rado, 137; Columbia, 260; De Paul (Chicago). 32; Fordham, 130; Harvard- 
Radcliffe, 84; Hunter, 457; Univ. of Illinois, 97; Iona College, 67; Univ. of 
Iowa, 40; John Carroll Univ., 121; Lake Erie College, 56; Le Moyne Col- 
lege, 54; Univ. of Miami, 61; Univ. of Michigan, 115; Univ. of Minnesota, 
72; New York Univ., 282: Northwestern Univ., 43; Ohio State Univ., 45; 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, 69; Pennsylvania State Univ. 45; Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, 83; Roosevelt Univ., 51; Rutgers, 197; Seton Hall, 95; Smith, 129; 
Stanford, 45; Syracuse, 75; Univ. of Toronto, 379; Tulane, 35; Vassar, 92; 
Wayne State Univ., 93; Wellesley, 71. The Scuola Italiana of Middlebury 
College has had another successful summer session with an enrollment of 
57 students from all parts of the U.S. Doctor Huebener’s report on the 
New York City schools shows 12,241 students enrolled or a gain of 67 
over last year. 

CONGRATULATIONS GIORNALINO 


Under the direction of Pierina Castiglione, aided by a well-selected 
editorial committee, a new Giornalino has come into being designed espe- 
cially for student use. Among the features contained in the first (October) 
number, which will be regularly repeated are 1) an editorial of general 
or current interest (p. 1); 2) a biographical sketch of a famous Italian 
plus reviews of recent books and films (p. 2); 3) publication of a story 
by a living writer (p. 3); a grammar and linguistic section (p. 4); a 
simple modern poem, annotated and, if need be translated, as well as cor- 
respondence from Italy (p. 5). Questions, answers and new items will take 
up page 6; miscellaneous matter: riddles, cross-word puzzles, jokes, etc., 
p. 7, and, finally, a vocabulary, p. 8. 

The Giornalino fills a real need and deserves the support of all per- 


sons engaged in the teaching of Italian. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO TEACH ITALIAN 
AT THE U. S. ARMY LANGUAGE SCHOOL 

The U. S. Army Lang. School, Presidio of Monterey, Calif., is cur- 
rently seeking applications for teaching positions in Italian. Qualifica- 
tions are that applicants must be native speakers, possess two years of 
education equivalent to the American College level and two years of pro- 
fessional teaching experience or native military experience. Instructor’s 
salary $4490 per annum. Applications should go to Jackson H. Dinwiddie, 
Chief Civilian Personnel Section. 


PREMIUM TO OUR AATI MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to announce that through the courtesy of the Istituto 
Italiano di Cultura individual members of our association who pay their 
dues by Feb. 15 will receive a handsome book-gift. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME XXXV 
NUMBER I — MARCH 


Gathercole, Patricia M. Giuseppe Ungaretti and Charles Baudelaire.... 
Mathews, J. Chesley. Dr. Holmes and Dante: A Postscript 
Triolo, Alfred. Barahona de Soto’s “Las Lagrimas de Angélica” and 
Ariosto’s “Cinque Canti” 
Speroni, Charles. More on the Sea-Monsters 
Corrigan, Beatrice. Guerrazzi, Boswell, and Corsica 
Jackson, Frederick H. An Italian Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Borelli, Luigi C. Nota su Fallacara 
Luciani, V. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America 
Reviews: 
Fiumi, Lionello. Dino Provenzal: Dizionario delle Voci 
Politzer, Robert L. Pietro Jacopo De Jennaro: Rime e Lettere 
Orsini, G.N.G. Paul Oskar Kristeller: The Classics and Renais- 
sance Thought 
Fucilla, Joseph G. Opere Scelte di Agnolo Firenzuola 
Zappulla, Giuseppe. Giuseppe Villaroel: Quasi Vento d’Aprile 
Torchiana, Donald T. Robert Halsband: The Life of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu .... 
Hall, Robert A., Jr. Joan Corominas: Notas de Linguistica Italo- 
Hispanica 
Summarizing Report: Educating the Academically Talented Second- 
ary School Pupil in Modern Languages (Stephen A. Freeman, 
Reporter) ; 
Editorial Comment 


NUMBER II — JUNE 


Fucilla, Joseph G. In Memoriam: Domenico Vittorini 
Marraro, Howard R. An Unpublished Jefferson Letter to Mazzei 
Gifford, George H. A Note on Dante and Virgil 
Chandler, S. B. The Movement of Life in Verga 
De Vito, Anthony J. Il Teatro nell’Opera Narrativa di Giovanni 
Verga 
De Gennaro A. Benedetto Croce e Charles Austin Beard 
Huzzard, John A. Hawthorne’s “The Marble Faun” : 
Luciani, V. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America............................ 125 
Golden, Herbert H. FL Newsletter 
Reviews: 
Pei, Mario A. Bruno Migliorini: Saggi Linguistici 
Williamson, Edward. Pierina Borrani Castiglione: Italian 
Phonetics 
Bergel, Lienhard. Federico Della Valle: Tutte le Opere 
Gisolfi, Anthony M. Iuniano Maio: De Maiestate 
Rossi, Joseph. Alessandro Levi: Mazzini and Giuseppe Mazzini: 
Lettere Consolatorie ; 
Borelli, Luigi. Giovanni Cecchetti: La Poesia del Pascoli................ 141 
Swanson, Carl A. Valentine Giamatti: Minimum of Italian 


Koenig, Duane. Lawrence Frank Pisani: The Italian in America... 143 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME XXXV 


NUMBER III — SEPTEMBER 


De Filippis, M. The Chair of Italian Culture at the University of 
California 
Olson, Paul R. Two Sonnets of Heavenly Vision 
Cerreta, Florindo V. La Tombaide: Alcune Rime Inedite sur un Pel- 
legrinaggio Petrarchesco ad Arqua 
Cecchetti, Giovanni. Aspetti dell’Elaborazione dei Canti Leopardiani.. 
Mathews, J. Chesley. Bryant and Dante: A Word More 
Zulli, Floyd, Jr. Dantean Allusions in La Comédie Humaine 
Hall, Robert A., Jr. Italian “Concerto” (“Conserto”’) and 
“Concertare.” 
Politzer, Robert L. On the History of the Third Person Ending 
in Italian 
Golden, Herbert H. The 
Luciani, V. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America 
Reviews: 
Miller, Wm. Marion. Dorothy L. Sayers: Further Papers on Dante 
and Bernard Stambler: Dante’s Other World 
Wagner, M. L. Paul Scheurmeier: Bauernwerk in Italian, der 
italienischen and rito-romanischen Schweiz. Band II: Eine 
sprach-und sachkundliche Darstellung hauslichen Lebens und 
landlicher Geriite ............ 3 
Masella, Aristide B. Arthur M. Selvi, Lothar Kahn and Robert 
C. Soule: Folklore of Other Lands 
Gullace, Giovanni. Carlo De’ Dottori: I] Parnaso. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Carlo L. Golino 
Rivers, Elias L. Francesco De Sanctis: De Sanctis on Dante. Es- 
says edited and translated by Joseph Rossi and Alfred Galpin 
Cecchetti, Giovanni. Walter Binni: Foscolo e la critica 


NUMBER IV — DECEMBER 


Lograsso, Angeline H. Lafayette and Italian Independence... 

Corrigan, Beatrice. The Byron-Hobhouse Translations of Pellico’s 
“Francesca” 

Villaroel, Giuseppe. I * ‘Mosaici” di Guido Gozzano 

Ragusa, Olga. Vittorio Pica: First Champion of French Symbolism 
in Italy ' : 

Borelli, Luigi. Paesaggi Luziani : 

Fucilla, Joseph G. Printing of Lorenzino de’ Medici’s Madrigal 

Zappulla, Giuseppe. Imprecisioni ed Arbitrii nelle Regole sulla Sine- 
resi e la Dieresi - 

Luciani, V. Bibliography of Italian Studies in Ame rica 

Reviews: 
De Simone, Joseph F. Alessandro Manzoni: Poesie e Tragedie 
Fucilla, Joseph G. Giuseppe Fatini: Bibliografia della Critica 

Ariostea (1510-1956) : 
Tenenbaum, Louis. Olga Ragusa: Mallarmé in Italy ‘and Luigi 
De Nardis: Mallarmé in Italia . re ahas 

Ferrigno, James M. Domenico Vittorini: Attraverso i Secoli 286 
Nissen, Elizabeth. Vincenzo Cioffari: Beginning Italian Grammar 287 
Maturanza, Salvatore. Giuseppe Luongo: Italia Itineraria 289 

Editorial Comment = ; 291 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE ROCKIES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Modern Language House 


for students with two years college study or equivalent 
experience in 
FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident 
faculty, offering a wide range of courses to language 
students at all levels. 


First term: June 12 to July 17 
Second term: July 20 to August 22 


Applications from outstanding students with one year of 
study will be considered. 


For information write: Alfred F. Alberico 
Department of Modern Languages 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 








ITALIAN LANGUAGE FILMS 











Italian Dialogue, with English Subtitles 
16mm. for School and Club 


Are You Using Italian Movies? Many Institutions Find The Showing 
of Full-Length Films Excellent to Spark a Lively Class or Club Proj- 
ect. To Help You Start, We Make This Special Introductory Offer: 


Show FATHER’S DILEMMA—84 minutes—Rental, Only $22.50. 
@ With Permission to Charge Admission if You Wish. Offer 
Valid for Showing in 1958 


VZGXF2-32s 


2a 


(PRIMA COMMUNIONE) _ 


mn aman r . 
Father's Dilemma 96 uinates 
Starring that renowned character actor — ALDO FABRIZI 


First Prize Venice Festival ¢ Suitable for Sr. High School, College 
A wonderful comedy about an ambitious father’s confusion as prep- 
arations are made for his daughter's First Communion. A delightful 
glimpse of a gay phase of big city life in Italy today. 

Directed by Alessandro Blasetti © Scenario by Cesare Zavattini 
“One of the brightest, jolliest Italian comedies ever produced.’’—Sat. Review 


For Reservation and Free List of Italian Films, Write: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC, e220 West s7 st. 
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QUADERNI D a LT A 


IBERO-AMERICANI RIVISTA DI CRITICA 


Attualita Culturale E DI CULTORA 


PEN nella a Diretta da 
ul ISOLA IBERICA e ROCCO MONTZNO 


AMERICA LATINA 


Collaborazione degli ispanisti, lusi- Direzione: 


eCallaborarion ispanisti, 1 
ee ee Viale Michelangelo, 16-NAPOLI 


Articoli originali di critica. filologia, : . 
linguistica, arte, folklore, storia, scien- Un numero di pagine 80.1. 400 
za _e cultura; testi di prosa poesia Abbonamento a seinumeriL. 2.000 
contemporanea; segnalazioni e recen- 
sioni; notiziario, spoglio riviste e bibli- 
ogratia. Una voce nuova 


Organo dell’A.R.S.S.A.L. nella cultura italiana 


Direzione e Amm.ne: Torino (Ita- 
lia) Via Po, 19. Abbonamento a * 
.o- di 4 fascicoli L.1500 — 


DEPOSITO U.S.A.: New York Editore CONTE 


a Bese = N li 
eriodicals, - 10th Reo 
New York 3, N. Y. apo ’ 




















‘*The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 

on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 

textbooks in the field. 

Edited by CamiLio P. Merino, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers Associations 

Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 

tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 

$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 

Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PircHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 




















The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COES 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuquese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School 

ford, 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $4.C 
year. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new 
tield. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Trasurer of tt 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to 
LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


+o 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United Sttaes. For advertising rates 
address the Advertising Manager 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor 











NARRATIVA 
Trimestrale di Prosa e di Critica 
Direzione: Prof. GINO RAYA 
Roma, Viale di Villa Pamphili, 199 


Abbonamento annuo: L. 1200 (Estero: il doppio) 














HEATH 


. Modern Language 


Modern Italian Short Stories 








A Revised Edition — Coming in January 
Editor, Thomas G. Bergin 


The Revised and Enlarged edition of this mature, var- 
ied anthology offers four new selections—de Céspedes’ 
La ragazzina, Moravia’s Non approfondire, Santucci's 
Una scarpa, Buzzati’s Appuntamento con Einstein. 
The other nine stories, representative of modern Ital 
ian writing, are—Lipparini’s La carbonara, Alvaro’s 
Il rubino, Moscardelli’s Il volto del destino, Papini’'s 
Il giorno non testituito, Frateili’'s Un’avventura not- 
turna, Bontempoelli’s // ribelle in tiga, Puccini's Il ut- 
colo cieco, Borgese’s L’olio, and Tombari’s La ferrovia 
a Frusaglia. Notes, exercises and vocabulary are in- 


cluded. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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